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CAN THIS BE CHRISTMAS-TIME? 


Can this be Christmas-time * 
The wind that scarcely shakes the spray, 
Or bears the gossamer away, 
Sighs warmly as on summer’s day 

In mine own northern clime! 


And yet ’tis in December. 
Ah, me! what furious war of wind. 
And thunder-riven clouds I mind, 
Laden with ruin, lightning lined— 
What drear tales I remember! 


Stories of misery, 
Of grinding want, hunger’s throe, 
And orphans’ wail, and widows’ woe ; 
Of men found dead in graves of snow, 
And seamen lost at sea. 


Yet fairer memories too. 
However dark and drear the day, 
The morrow may be bright and gay— 
The storm-cloud ever wears a ray 
Inside of silver hue. 


Once more I seem to hear, 
At eve, sweet voices welcome tell 
To-day when wondrous birth befel, 
And joyous clash of many a bell 
From church-tower chiming clear. 


And lo! the morrow fair, 
That sees the forms of old and young, 
Joy in their hearts, to church-gates throng, 
To hail the time with choral song, 

And humbly muttered prayer. 


Then, when the day is past, 
And over snow-drifts cold and white, 
The moon showers down her frosty light, 
See, from each cottage-window bright, 
The yule-tree’s cheer is cast. 
Hark ! laughter’s ringing cry, 
The music of blithe hearts and free, 
That hails the stolen kiss with glee, 
Snatched neath the sprays of Christmas-tree, 
Hung from the rafter high. 


Now round the cheerful blaze 
They gather for the wassail’s cheer, 
Or, trembling, to the grandsire near 
The young list, with delightful fear, 
To tales of olden days— 
Of hapless ladye’s doom, 
Who fled, when weary of the dance 
To hide from her lover’s glance, 
In oaken chest, which luckless chance 
Converted to her tomb. 


Ah, time! whose memory 
Bears me away to happier shore, 
And home, and all I love, once more— 
Where is the sweetness that you bore 
For me in days gone by ? 
Can this be Christmas day ? 
The earth around is parched and dry ; 
The Indian sun, with fiery eye, 
Shines hotly from a dendien sky, 
And scorches with its ray ; 


Each tender painted flower 
Droops neath the noonday’s glances bright ; 
The inseci in its happy flight 
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Flashes his armor in the light, 
And gaily lives his hour. 
O God of every clime ! 
With whom all time is but a day, 
Turn not from helpless souls away— 
Hear us whilst we all blessings pray 
In this most holy time. 
— Chambers’s Journal. H. C. B. 


IMPLORA PACE. 
BY MARY. ANNE BROWNE. 
On, for one hour of rest! Would I could feel 
A quiet, dreamless slumber falling on me, 
And yet be conscious that my strong appeal 
To heaven for mercy had that blessing won 
! 





me! 
How could I love to know each limb was still! 

To have no sense except that I was sleeping, 
To feel I had no memory of past ill, 

No vision tinged with either smile or weeping. 
Vain pourning ! Ever since the spirit came 
Into the bondage of this mortal frame, 

It hath been restless, sleepless, unsubdued, 
And ne’er hath known a moment’s quietude! 


How I have courted rest—rest for my soul! 
Flung by my books, and cast my pen.away, 
And = 0 weary wave of thought shall 

ro 
To lift my spirit from its calm to-day !” 
Then I have gone into the dim, green wood, 
And laid me down upon the mossy earth; 
And straight a thousand shapes have risen and 


stood. , 
Around me, telling me they took their birth 
From my own soul ; and then farewell to rest! 
For if they’re fair I woo them to my breast, 
And if they’re dark they force them on my sight, 
Standing between my spirit and the light. 


And I have gone, in the still twilight hour, 
And sat beneath the lindens, while. the bee 
Was murmuring happily in some near flower ; 

But then I could not rest for ecstacy. 
And I have lain where the wide ocean heaveth; 

But here no quiet steeps my feverish head, 
For many a buried image my heart giveth 

At the low, spell-like moaning of the main, 
Like that great sea delivering up her dead. 

‘I may not wholly rest !—before my brain, 
When my eye closeth, flit a thousand dreams, 
Like insects hovering o’er tree-shadowed streams. 


Alas! there is no rest for one whose heart 
Time with the changeful pulse of nature 
keepeth ; 
Who hath in every blossom’s life a part, 
And —) each leaf that autumn seareth weep- 
eth! 
No rest for that wild soul that fits its tone 
To every harmony that nature maketh— 
That saddens at her winter evening’s moan, 
And like her at the voice of thunder quaketh, 
For may the spirit rest while yet remain 
Unknown the mysteries that none attain 
In his dim world. Another state of bein 
Shall make us, like to Him who made, all-see- 


ing, 
And then may rest the soul, when its calm eye 
At one view comprehends eternity ! 





SHIPWRECKS. 


From The Quarterly Review. 

1. An Abstract of the Returns made to the 
Lords of the Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil for Trade, of Wrecks and Casualties 
which occurred on and near the Coasts 
of the United Kingdom, from January 
lst to the 31st of December, 1857. 
London, 1858. 

2. Annual Statement of the Trade and 
Navigation of the United Kingdom 
with Foreign Countries and British 
Possessions, in the Year 1856, Lon- 
don, 1857. 

3. First Report from the Select Committee 
on Shipwrecks, together with the Min- 
utes of Evidence, Appendix, and Index. 
London, 1843. 

THERE is no nobler or more national sight 
in our island than to behold the procession of 
stately vessels as they pass in panoramic pride 
along our shores, or navigate the great arterial 
streams of commerce, to witness the deeply 
laden Indiaman warped out of the docks, or 
to see the emigrant ship speeding with belly- 
ing sails down Blackwall Reach, watched by 
many weeping eyes, and the depository of 
many aching hearts. It would, however, 
spoil the enjoyment of the least interested 
spectator if the veil could be lifted from the 
dark future; if that gallant Indiaman could 
be shown him broadside on among the break- 
ers; or’ that stately vessel with bulwarks 
fringed with tearful groups, looking so sadly 
to the receding shore, were pictured by him 
foundering in mid ocean—gone to swell the 
numbers of the dismal fleet that yearly sails 
and is never heard of more. Sadder still 
would be his reflections if another passing 
ship could be shown him, destined perhaps to 
circle the globe in safety, and when within 
sight of the white cliffs of Albion, full of joy- 
ful hearts, suddenly in the dark and stormy 
night, fated to be dashed to atoms, like the 
Reliance and Conqueror, on a foreign strand. 
If such dramatic contrasts as these could be 
witnessed we should without doubt strain 
every nerve to prevent their recurrence. As 
it is the sad tale of disasters at sea comes to 
us weakened by the lapse of time and the 
distance of the scene of the catastrophe: in- 
stead of having the harrowing sight before 
our eyes, we have only statistics which raise 
no emotion, and even rarely arrest attention. 
In connection with these annual returns there 
is published a fearful looking map termed a 
wreck chart, in which the shores of Great 
Britain and Ireland are shown fringed with 
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dots—the sites of wrecks, collisions, and other 
disasters. From this we perceive how all the 
dangerous headlands and sandbanks of the 
coasts are strewn with— 

“ A thousand fearful wrecks, 

A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon ; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels— 

All scattered in the bottom of the sea.” 

Strange to say, these dismal finger-posts to 
marine disasters are generally found grouped 
around the sites of lighthouses. If we ana- 
lyze the chart for the year 1857, we perceive 
at a glance the relative dangers of the three 
seaboards of triangular England, and that a 
fatal pre-eminence is given to the East coast. 
Out of a total of eleven hundred and forty- 
three wrecks and casualties which took place 
in this year, no less than six hundred, or more 
than one half, occurred between Dungeness 
and Pentland Frith. Along this perilous sea, 
beset with sands, shoals, and rocky headlands, 
no less than one hundred and fifty thousand 
vessels pass annually, the greater part ill-con- 
structed, deeply-laden colliers, such as we see 
in the Pool, and wonder how they manage to 
survive a gale of wind. The South coast, ex- 
tending from Dungeness to the Land’s End, 
is comparatively safe, only eighty-four wrecks 
having taken place in 1847, whilst from, the 
Land’s End to Greenock, where the influence 
of the Atlantic gales is most sensibly felt, the 
numbers rise again to two hundred and eighty- 
six, and the Irish coast contributes a total of 
one hundred and seventy-three. 

If we take a more extended view of these 
disastrous occurrences by opening the wreck 
chart attached to the evidence of the select 
committee on harbors of refuge, given in 1857, 
containing the casualties of five years, from 
1852 to 1856, both inclusive, we shall be the 
better able to analyze their causes, Within 
this period no less than five thousand one 
hundred and twenty-eight wrecks and collis- 
ions took place, being an average of one thou- 
sand and twenty-five a year. According to 
the evidence of Captain Washington, R.N., 
the scientific and indefatigable Hydrographer 
of the Admiralty, these casualties consisted of 


Vessels. 
Total losses by stranding or otherwise 1,940 
ig ek collisions - + 244 
Serious damage having to discharge . 2,401 
Collisions with serieus damage. . 543 


5,128 
The total losses from all causes, therefore, 


Total 
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amounted to two thousand one hundred and 
eighty-four vessels, or to an average of nearly 
four hundred and thirty-seven in each year. 
The destruction of life consequent upon these 
casualties was four thousand one hundred and 
forty-eight persons, or, upon the average of 
five years, nearly eight hundred and thirty in 
each year. In 1854 no fewer than one thou- 
sand five hundred and forty-nine persons fell 
a sacrifice. 

How such a calamity should have been so 
long tolerated ‘in a civilized country, without 
any proper attempt at a remedy, it is not easy 
tocomprehend. Still more incomprehensible, 
in a trading country, is the apparent disre- 
gard of the peeuniary sacrifice. It appears in 
evidence that the loss by total wrecks is esti- 
mated at £1,000,000 a year at least, and by 
other casualties at £500,000, making together 
£1,500,000 as the annual loss to the country 
from the accidents on our own coasts—a sum 
which in two years would be ample to build 
all the harbors of refuge that are needed 
around our shores. 

The first step towards a remedy for this 
state of things is to inquire into the causes of 
shipwreck. There can be little hesitation in 
naming Marine Insurance as the chief de- 
stroyer. Unseaworthiness and overloading of 
vessels, their being ill-found in anchors, cables, 
sails, and rigging, defects of compasses, want 
of good charts, incompetency of masters, may 
all be attributed to this source. If the ship- 
owners were not guaranteed from loss they 
would take care that their vessels were sea- 
worthy, commanded by qualified persons, and 
furnished with every necessary store. The 
terms of the insurance, moreover, offer a direct 
premium to create in all cases of casualty a 
“total loss.” For instance, a ship strikes the 
ground and becomes damaged, but under able 
management might be got off and repaired. 
In this case, however, the assured has to bear 
one-third part of the loss, whereas, if the loss 
is total, he gets the whole of his insurance. 
Under these circumstances, even when there 
is no deliberate desire to perpetrate a wrong, 
the captain will leave the ship to her fate in- 
stead of using his energies to preserve her to 
the detriment of his employer. It is the 
opinion of many that if the insurers were to 
agree to pay the whole insurance, whether the 
damaged yessel were got off or not, that we 
should see a marked diminution in the list of 
total losses at sea, for the natural inclination 
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of the captain to save his ship would then no 
longer be counterbalanced by his desire to 
save the pocket of the owner. 

There is a class of casualties, however, 
which are the product of villany, against 
which we see no protection excepting in the 
vigilance of the insurers,—we refer to those 
cases of wilful casting away, which are not 
unknown even in this country, as the late trial 
of a captain, at the Old Bailey, will testify; 
but which are most frequent on the Florida 
Reef. It is notorious that our American 
friends are in the habit of sailing ships into 
these waters, with the deliberate intention of 
steering them to destruction. ‘ So well is this 
known, that those on shore can predict, with 
tolerable accuracy, from the handling of the 
vessel, whether she is about to be sunk or not. 
When it is not the skipper’s interest to lose 
his craft, he will allow the wreckers, who 
swarm as plentifully as sharks in those waters, 
to act as pilots, and to put the ship in danger- 
ous positions for the purpose of making a 
claim for salvage, which the swindling captain 
shares with them. In the years of 1854, 
1855, and 1856, one hundred and eighty-nine 
ships were either lost or put into Key West. 
The salvage upon the latter class amounted 
to 298,400,05 dollars, a large portion of which 
was, without doubt, obtained by fraud. It is 
far from our purpose to insinuate, that the 
Americans are worse than their neighbors in 
this particular; had the English the same 
opportunity, there would always be found per- 
sons to enter upon similar practices. The 
memory of wrecking is not yet extinct in 
Cornwall, and only a few years since it was no- 
torious that the pilots of the Downs were in 
the habit of recommending the cables of the 
vessels in their charge to be slipped in very 
moderate gales of wind, because these worthies 
had a good understanding with the chain and 
anchor makers of the neighboring ports who 
would have to supply fresh tackle. 

It must be admitted, that the same cause 
which prompts these villanies, operates in 
some measure as an antidote. The under- 
writers at Lloyd’s and the different marine 
insurance offices, act in a certain degree as 
the police force of the seas. Their agents 
are as plentiful and ubiquitous as flies,.and 
there is no port of the old or new world with- 
out one or more of them. Through the 
medium of these marine sentries, whose eyes 
are always upon the ocean, disasters at sea 
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are speedily made known to the underwriters, | 


and in those cases where the telegraph is at 
hand, a ship has scarcely broken up or come 
ashore, before hundreds are reading the ac- 
count of the disaster upon the “Board” at 
Lloyd’s. With this spider-like web of intel- 
ligence spreading from port to port and from 
ocean to ocean, the chances of wreckers 
either on shipboard or on land must certainly 
diminish. The acuteness of the underwriters 
sharpened by self-interest is brought to bear 
upon the distant point, and all the resources 
of a powerful corporation are put in force to 
detect fraud when suspected and to punish it 
when confirmed. A singular instance of the 
vigor and ingenuity displayed by their agents 
in pursuing the marine robber was afforded 
by the case of the American ship W. T. 
Sayward, This vessel was reported by her 
skipper to have been lost off Loo Choo, on 
her voyage from San Francisco to Shanghai, 
and the sum claimed of the insurers in this 
country was £50,000, the value of the cargo, 
which was reported to have comprised, among 
other things, 50,000 Carolus. dollars. It 
struck the gentleman engaged to settle the 
claim that it was very unusual to ship such a 
quantity of this “ Pillar” dollar, and on in- 
quiring of the money-changers, he learnt that 
there was not a tithe of thet number at 
present in existence out of China. This dis- 
covery at once aroused suspicion, and agents 
were sent to the spot where the ship had 
been lost, when it was found that the sailors, 
suspecting some roguery, returned to the 
wreck afler the captain had departed, dived 
into her hold and discovered that she had 
been wilfully scuttled. They lighted, by 
happy chance, upon some of the boxes in 
which the “dollars ” were shipped, and they 
were found to contain only iron nails and 
leaden bullets. The nails were selected for 
the sake of the chink. The assured having 
heard of what had occurred never ventured 
to repeat their claim. 

In a more recent case, that of the brig 
“Cornelia,” a regular trader between the 
coast of Mexico and San Francisco, which 
was wilfully scuttled off San Quentin on the 
27th of March last, it was reported that she 
had 48,000 Mexican dollars on board, 19,000 
shipped at Mazatlan by an English house, 
and 29,000 by other persons. On the cap- 
tain’s own confession the 19,000 dollars were 
~emoved by him ‘ust before he scuttled the 





vessel, and hidden in the sand at Cape San 
Lucas, on the coast of Lower. California; the 
remaining sum of 29,000 dollars he admitted 
had never been shipped at all, bills of lading 
having been fabricated, and a mythical con- 
signee improvised for the occasion. Had not 
the agent been on the alert, this knave would 
have robbed the underwriters at one swoop 
of 48,000 dollars. 

From the chief moral, or rather immoral, 
cause of shipwreck and loss at sea, we pass 
to a consideration of the physical agents 
which act directly in producing these disas- 
ters. Of these there are so many, and of 
such various natures, that it is difficult to 
group them. Currents of the ocean, fog, 
lightning, icebergs, sandbanks, water-logged 
ships, defective compasses, and imperfect 
charts, are all dangers which beset the path 
of navigators, and especially of such as have 
to run the gauntlet in ill-found ships. The 
effect of currents in taking the sailor out of 
his reckoning is an old, and formerly perhaps 
a frequent cause of shipwreck. ‘This source 
of danger is now much obviated by the more 
intimate knowledge we are acquiring every 
day of the general laws which produce the 
currents. One of the most effectual as well 
as simple methods of detecting surface cur- 
rents is that known to seamen as the Bottle 
experiment. This has been practised since 
1808, but more especially of late years, and 
has been deemed of sufficient importance by 
the Admiralty to justify an order by which 
all Her Majesty’s ships are enjoined to throw 
bottles overboard containing a paper, on 
which is noted the position of the ship and 
the time the frail messenger was sent forth 
on its voyage. The bottle, carefully sealed 
up, traverses the ocean wherever the winds 
and surface-drift may carry it, and, after a 
passage of longer or shorter duration, is per- 
haps safely washed by the tide upon some 
beach. Without doubt many are smashed 
upon the rocks, others again are sunk by 
weeds growing to them, some are destroyed 
by the attacks of birds or the jaws of hungry 
sharks, or if by chance’ they avoid all these 
dangers, they may be consigned to oblivion 
upon an uninhabited shore. It is estimated, 
however, that at least wes oh are recovered, 
A collection of upwards of two hundred has 
been made at the Admiralty, and are laid 
down in a chart called the Current Bottle- 
chart. 
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A single glance at this chart displays the 
principal well-known currents of the Atlantic 
ocean. The general tendency of the bottles 
to go to the eastward in the northern parts 
of this sea, and to the westward in lower 
latitudes, is at once apparent. It is equally 
evident that to the southward of the parallel 
of forty degrees north on the eastern side of 
the Atlantic the bottles drift to the south- 
ward, while those again in the vicinity of the 
Canaries and Cape Verd Islands take a west- 
erly direction. Those further south, lose 
themselves among the West India Islands, 
and some penetrating further are found on 
the coast of Mexico, between Galveston and 
Tanessied. A few manifest the effects of the 
counter-current of the celebrated Gulf-stream, 
while others again, on the western side of the 
Atlantic, from about forty degrees north, are 
set to the eastward. Indeed there seems to 
be a determination of all to the northward of 
the parallel of forty degrees, or that of Phil- 
adelphia on the American seaboard, to make 
their way to the eastward—some to the 
coast of France, in the Bay of Biscay, others 
to the western shores of Great Britain and 
Treland, and others again to the shores of 
Norway. 

We thus recognize distinctly, first the Por- 
tugal current, setting southward; then the 
equatorial current, influenced by the trade 
winds; then the extraordinary effects of the 
waters of the Gulf-stream flowing northward 
along the American coast, over the banks of 
Newfoundland—one portion following its 
north-east course and penetrating to Nor- 
way, and another continuing easterly into the 
Bay of Biscay. But let us particularize a 
few of the remarkable journeys made by these 
glass voyagers over the deep. The Prima 
Donna was thrown over off Cape Coast Castle, 
on the west coast of Africa, and after a voyage 
of somewhere within two years was found on 
the coast of Cornwall. Now to have arrived 
there it must have been carried eastward by 
the well-known Guinea current, and reaching 
the Bights of Biafra and Benin it would meet 
the African current then coming from the 
southward, with which it would recross the 
equator and travel,with the equatorial cur- 
rent through the West India Islands, and 
getting into the Gulf-stream, would be carried 
by this to the north-east, and thus would be 
landed on the Cornish coast, after making a 
detour of many thousand miles. 
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But curious as this is, it is not the only in- 
stance, for we find that the “ Lady Montagu,” 
setting out in nearly eight degrees south lati- 
tude, about midway between Brazil and 
Africa, a position which would fairly place it 
in the equatorial current, made the same 
voyage, but landed at Guernsey, having ac- , 
complished the course in two hundred and 
ninety-five days, or between the 15th of Octo- 
ber, 1820, and the 6th of August, 1821, 
Confining ourselves now to the area included 
between thirty degrees north latitude and the 
equator, the general effect of the heat of the 
Gulf of Mexico in forcing the waters thither 
is plainly indicated by the direction which the 
bottles have followed that are included within 
those limits. Those thrown overboard in the 
Mexican Gulf, to the north of Cape Catoche 
of Yucatan, are hurried away with it and 
cast on the American shore, near St. Augus- 
tine and Charleston. Other instances show 
the effects of the counter current of the Gulf- 
stream on its eastern or ocean side, in driv- 
ing bottles to the south-east, a current that 
must have affected the ships of Columbus in 
his first discovery, and which, upon his return 
northward among the islands, without doubt 
met and opposed his progress. 

A curious example of the effects of the 
wind on the surface-waters is shown by a 
bottle thrown over from H.M.S. “ Vulcan” 
in the midst of the Gulf-stream, about one 
hundred and thirty miles southward of Cape 
Hatteras. The ship was on her way to Ber- 
muda, where she arrived, and the bottle, in- 
stead of being carried by the current to the 
north-east like others, actually went after 
her and arrived at Bermuda also. But we 
find noted on the paper that a strong north- 
erly wind was blowing when the bottle started. 
This must have been sufficient to have checked 
its progress to the north-east, but allowed it 
to approach the eastern border of the Gulf 
stream, whence it would drift into the eddy 
or counter-current, and thus became thrown 
on Bermuda. Again, between the Gulf-stream 
and the American coast bottles have’ found 
their way to that shore, while those to the 
northward of the parallel of forty degrees 
have invariably gone eastward; and many 
thrown over near the meridian of twenty de- 
grees have drifted into the Bay of Biscay, 
and been cast cn the French coast. 

Among the numbers of bottles which have 
travelled westward with the equatorial and 
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tropical current two are remarkable, as being 
thrown overboard about seven hundred miles 
from each other and yet arriving at nearly 
the same destination. They were thrown 
from sister-ships when on their errand of 
carrying relief, by way of Behring Strait, to 
Franklin’ and his devoted crew. The first 
was dropped from the “ Investigator,” Sir R. 
Maclure, in lat. twelve degrees, lon. twenty- 
six, the 27th of February, 1850, and was 
found on the 27th August following on Am- 
bergris Cay,‘on the Yucatan coast; the sec- 
ond was sent afloat on the 3rd March, 1850, 
by Captain Collinson, in the “ Enterprise,” in 
lat. one degree north, lon. twenty-six degrees 
west, and drifted to the coast inside of that 
cay, about thirty miles to the northward of it. 
That the two bottles should take their west- 
ern course was to be expected; but that they 
should have gone to resting-places so near 
each other is singular, considering that their 
points of starting were so far asunder. 

The Gulf-stream, the limits of which are 
so clearly intimated by these little messen- 
gers, is but a sample of a grand system of 
currents which are produéed by the unequal 
temperature of the different zones. These 
currents of hot and cold water are accom- 
panied by atmospheric changes equally ex- 
traordinary ; and, taken together, they largely 
affect the course of the navigator from the 
old to the new world, and not unfrequently, 
are the cause of the most fearful shipwrecks. 

Lieutenant Maury, in his Physical Geogra- 
phy of the Sea, has boldly likened the causes 
at work to produce the celebrated Gulfstream 
to the mechanical arrangements by which 
apartments are heated. The furnace is the 
torrid zone, the Mexican Gulf and the Carib- 
bean Sea, are the caldrons, and the Gulf- 
stream is the conducting-pipe by which the 
warm water and the air above it are dis- 
persed to the banks of Newfoundland and to 
the north-western shores of the old world.* 
By this beneficent process the cold of our 
northern latitudes is greatly ameliorated. 
The waters sent north and north-east are 
edged by return currents, the one finding its 
way close to the banks of Newfoundland and 
along the seaboard of the States, and the 

* We may more truly liken the system to the 
warming apparatus of a hot-house. The hot wa- 
ters of the: Gulf, conducted across the Atlantic, 
are the forcing power which stimulates the vegeta- 


tion of Cornwall, whence the London market is 
supplied with its early vegetables. 
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other returning by the North Sea, the Bay 
of Biseay, and the West coast of Africa, until 
about the latitude of the Cape de Verdes it 
crosses westward again to fill up the void 
caused by the waters issuing from the Gulf 
of Florida. Thus the grand circuit is for 
ever maintained, not always, however, exactly 
in the same form, but varying according to 
the season. In the winter, the cold current 
coming 8.8.W. along the Atlantic Coast of 
North America is greatly augmented, and 
pushes the Gulf-stream further to the south= 
east. With the return of summer this stream, 
in its turn, thrusts aside the waters coming from 
the Polar Ocean. Between these two periods 
the trough of the Gulfstream, to use Lieu- 
tenant Maury’s forcible expression, “ wavers 
about in the ocean like a pennon in the 
breeze.” The temperature of Gulf-stream, 
even in the winter, is at the summer level as 
it runs between two walls of nearly ice-cold 
water. Sir Philip Brooke found the air on 
either side of it at the freezing point, at the 
same time that that of the stream was at 
eighty degrees. The difference in the tem- 
perature of air and water is probably the cause 
of those terrible hurricanes that occur in the 
Atlantic and among the West Indian Islands, 
and which make it the most dangerous navi- 
gation, during the winter, in the world. The 
average of wrecks on the Atlantic seaboard 
of the United States during these rigorous 
months is not less than three a day. Sailors 
term the Gulf-stream “ The weather breeder,” 
and well they may, considering its frightful 
effect in producing commotion in sea and air. 
In Franklin’s time it was no uncommon 
thing for vessels bound in winter for the 
Capes of Delaware to be blown off land, and 
forced to go to the West Indies, and there 
wait for the return of spring before they 
could attempt to make for this point. The 
snow-storms and the furious gales which 
greet the ship as she leaves the warm waters 
of the Gulf and nears the shores of North 
America, are quite dramatic in their effect. 
One day she is sailing through tepid water, 
and enjoying a summer atmosphere, the next, 
perhaps, driving before a snow-storm, her 
rigging a mass of icicles, and her crew frozen 
by the piercing blast. The Gulf-stream is” 
answerable for another phenomenon — the’ 
fogs which invariably shroud the Banks of 
Newfoundland, and which render the ap- 
proach to the North American coast in winter 
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so particularly dangerous. The hot water of 
the Gulf-stream gives up its vapor to ‘the 
cold air, and hangs about the coasts an im- 
penetrable curtain, which baffles the naviga- 
tor’s skill, renders useless his chronometer, 
and but too often sends his bark to destruc- 
tion upon the hidden shore. 

Another danger of the stormy Atlantic 
arises from the flow southward, in the spring 
and summer months, of icebergs. These 
stupendous masses have their breeding-place 
in Davis’ Strait, from which they issue in 
magnificent procession directly the current 
increases in a southerly direction. Polar 
navigators have been surprised to find these 
huge monsters moving against the wind, ap- 
parently by some inherent force, and crash- 
ing through vast fields of ice, as if impatient 
to escape from the silence and desolation of 
the Polar seas. The explanation of this sin- 
gular occurrence is, that powerful under-cur- 
rents are acting upon the submerged portions 
which, in all cases, vastly preponderate over 
the glittering precipices of crystal that ap- 
pear above the water-line. As the icebergs 


advance into the open waters of the Atlantic, 
they at last come to the edge of the Gulf- 
stream, -where, in “the great bend,” about 
latitude forty-three degrees, they harbor in 


dangerous numbers, and without doubt send 
many a noble ship headlong to the bottom. 
In all probability the ill-fated “ President ” 
was thus destroyed, and some towering ice- 
berg, that has long since bowed its glittering 
peaks to the solvent action of the warm wa- 
ter of the Gulfstream, was, perhaps, the 
only witness of the calamity which placed 
the noble “ Pacific” among the list of ships 
that have sailed forth into eternity. 

If the northern latitudes of the Atlantic 
have their dangers of ice, the southern lati- 


tude, especially the Caribbean Sea, in com- *flames shot up into the air, and the ship went 


mon with all intertropical oceans, have their 
dangers of fire. The hurricanes of those 
latitudes are generally accompanied by visi- 
tations of fearful thunder-storms, in which 
many a good ship is enveloped and de- 
stroyed. In the midst of a summer sea a 
clipper ship may be suddenly assailed by one 
of those tremendous conflicts of the elements, 
of the approach of which the silver finger 
of the barometer, unless carefully watched, 
has scarcely had time to give warning 
However prepared by good seamanship and 
an active crew, there she must lie on the 
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vexed ocean, her tall masts so many suction- 
tubes to draw down upon her the destructive 
fire from heaven, In his Report to the Ad- 
miralty, laid before Parliament in 1854, enti- 
tled “ Shipwrecks by Lightning,” Sir William 
Snow Harris—whose exertions to finda rem- 
edy for this evil are above all praise—states 
that ‘in six years, between 1809 and 1815, 
forty sail of the line, twenty frigates, and ten 
sloops were so crippled by being struck as in 
many cases to be placed for a time hors de 
combat. In fifty years there were two hun- 
dred and eighty instances of serious damage 
to ships in the British navy. Of these the 
“Thisbey” frigate, off Scilly, in January, 
1786, affords a melancholy example. The 
log represents her “ decks swept by lightning, 
people struck down in all directions, the sails 
and gear aloft in one great blaze, and the ship 
left a complete wreck.” In the merchant ser- 
vice the list of disasters is fearful. Since the 
year 1820 thirty-three ships, varying from 
three hundred to one thousand tons, have 
been totally destroyed by lightning, and for- 
ty-five greatly damaged. 

“A great peculiarity,” says Sir William 
Snow Harris, “ may be observed in cases of 
ships set on fire by lightning, viz. a rapid 
spreading of the fire in every part of the 
vessel, as if the electric agency had so. per- 
meated the mass as to render the extinction 
of the fire by artificial means impossible.” 
Take, for instance, the burning of the “ Sir 
Walter Scott,” in June, 1855. This fine passen- 
ger ship of six hundred and fifty tons was struck 
in the Bay of Biscay: the lightning shivered the 
foremast, completely raked the vessel, and in- 
stantly set fire to the cargo. The passengers 
and crew had scarcely time to jump from their 
beds and put on their clothes, and leap into the 
boats, when the masts went over the sides, the 


down like a stone. Such extraordinary ca- 
tastrophes as these seem to set forth in un- 
mistakeable terms the feebleness of man in 
the presence of the tremendous powers of 
nature. In reality, they are only forcible in- 
stances to call upon him to use the means for 
dominating the peril. Of all the dangers 
that beset the mariner at sea, danger by 
lightning is the only one that he can thor- 
oughly guard against. To Sir William Snow 


.| Harris we owe the perfecting of the light- 


ning-conductor for marine purposes, and the 
power of braving unscathed the direst elec- 
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tric storms. The permament conductor 
adopted in the navy in 1842 is arranged so 
as to extend along the masts, from the truck 
to the keelson, and out to sea. In the hull 
various branches ramify, and admit of a free 
dispersion of the electric fluid in all direc- 
tions. Thus armed, the ship is impregnable 
to all the forked lightnings that may dart 
about her. Since the system of fitting men 
of war with this apparatus has been adopted 
no vessel of the Royal Navy has been in- 
jured. The log of the frigate “Shannon,” 
commanded by the late gallant Sir W. Peel, 
on his voyage out to China, affords a striking 
example of the manner in which the fury of 
such electric storms as are only to be met 
with in the Indian Ocean, was baffled by a 
contrivance which may truly be called, in the 
works of Dibdin— 


“ The sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, 
And takes care of the life of poor Jack.” 


“When the ship was about ninety miles 
south of Java she became enveloped in a ter- 
rific thunderstorm, and at five P.M. an im- 
mense ball o? fire covered the maintepgallant 
mast; at fifleen minutes past five the ship 
was struck a second time on the mainmast by 
apparently an immense mass of lightning ; 


at half-past five another very heavy discharge 
fell upon the mainmast, and from this time 
until six P.M. the ship was completely envel- 
oped in sharp forked lightning. On the next 


day her masts and rigging were carefully 
overhauled, but, thanks, to Sir Snow Harris’s 
system of permanent lightning-conductors, 
no injury whatever to ship or rigging was 
discovered.” 

If we compare this remarkable case with 
that of His Majesty’s frigate “Lowestoffe,” 
when near the island of Minorca in 1796, we 
perceive how great is the protection science 
affords to the seaman. The frigate was 
struck, it appears, at twenty-five minutes past 
twelve P.M. by a heavy flash, which knocked 
three men out of the tops, one of whom was 
killed on the spot. Within five minutes the 
ship was again struck, and her topmast was 
shivered to atoms. In another minute a third 
shock shivered the foremast and mainmast, 
and set fire to the vessel in many places, 
raked the deck from end to end, killed one 
man, paralyzed and burnt others, and knocked 
several persons out of the tops. In two 
parallel cases, the addition of a rod of copper 
made all the difference between safety and 
havoc. The example of the Royal Navy is 
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being followed by the merchant-service, but 
not so speedily as it should be. When it is 
remembered that the treasure-clippers trading 
between Australia and this country often bring 
home nearly a million sterling, in addition to 
a large complement of passengers, it does 
seem remarkable that the lightning apparatus 
is not considered as essential to their equip- 
ment as the boats, especially as they have to 
traverse an ocean where thunder-storms ate 
of common occurrence. The cost of the 
whole apparatus is not above £100, and if the 
cupidity of the merchant is not sufficient to 
induce him to supply it, we think that Gov- 
ernment should compel him, in order to in- 
sure the safety of the stream of passengers 
who annually leave our shores. 

In the whole catalogue of disasters at sea, 
those which present the most terrible features 
are water-logged timber ships. The timber 
trade between Great Britain and her Ameri- 
can colonies employs a very considerable fleet 
of large vessels. As wood is a “floating 
cargo” old worn-out West Indiamen, whieh 
would not be used for any other purpose, are 
frequently employed. A few years since, in 
addition to a full cargo, they carried heavy 
deck loads, which so strained their shattered 
fabrics, that they often became water-logged, 
and were sometimes abandoned in the middle 
of the Atlantic. The sufferings of the crews 
on these occasions in their open boats were 
appalling. Beating about for weeks on the 
waste of waters without food or drink beyond. 
the rain that fell from heaven, they were 
obliged to sustain existence by preying on the 
bodies of their dead companions, and not 
rarely they cast lots for the living. Since the 
passing of the Act prohibiting deck loading, 
these disasters are far less frequent ; but they 
have by no means ceased.* At this time: 
there are several timber-ships drifting about 
the ocean, floating heaps of desolation, at the- 
mercy of the Gulf-stream, which will ulti- 
mately cast them on some European shore, 
or drift them into the North Sea, to serve 
ultimately as fuel for the Esquimaux. In 
turning over the leaves of Lloyd’s List, we- 


* The effect of this Act, which passed in 1689), 
was most marked. In the three years previous, 
the average annual loss of timber ships was fifty- 
six and a half, and the loss of life three hundred. 
In the three years subsequent to its coming into 
operation the loss of ships fell to twenty-three and 
one third, and the loss of life to one hundred and 
six. 
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find indications of these dreary wrecks, which, 
clothed in seaweed, are driven over the face 
of the waters, and sighted by passing ships, 
of which they often cause the sudden destruc- 
tion, whilst careering along in seeming secur- 
ity. When these waifs and strays of thedeep 
drift into much frequented oceans paths, they 
are doubtless the cause of many of those 
dreadful catastrophes witnessed only by the 
eye of God, and our only knowledge of which 
is a curt notice on the “ Loss-book ” at Lloyd's, 
“ Foundered at Sea, date unknown.” A re- 
cent instance, in which possibly no damage 
was done, will yet suffice to show the risk. 
The “ Virago,” loaded with teak from Moul- 
mein, in the Indian Ocean, to Queenstown, 
Treland, became water-logged, and was aban- 
doned on the 5th of March last, one hundred 
fifty-five miles south-west of Cape Clear. The 
next day she was passed by the American 
liner “ Eagle;” on the 17th of the same 
month a steamer, on her way from Rotterdam 
to Gibraltar, reports having seen her; on the 
5th of April she was passed by the “ Naiad” 
on her passage from Palermo to Milford; 
and on the 15th the “Samarang,” on her 
way to Tenby, met with her; on the 18th she 
was seen one hundred and sixty miles off the 
Lizard, “in a very dangerous position,” by 
the “Champion of the Seas ;” again, on the 
3rd of May, the “ Alhambra” steamer, on her 
voyage to Southampton, met her in latitude 
forty-seven degrees ; about the same time and 
place she was seen by the “ Peru ” steamer, 
“and appeared as if run into;” and, finally, 
on the 20th of May, the telegraph sends 
word that she was stranded near Brest, and 
her cargo was being discharged. It is curious 
to note how, amid the tossing of the ocean, 
her name became gradually obliterated, till it 
was totally effaced, a type of the progressive 
-decay and final destruction of the vessel her- 


self. At first she is properly reported to 


Lloyd’s as the “ Virago ;” the next ship makes 
her out to be the “Argo;” still later her 
cognomen is cut down to the “—go;” and 
then the name disappears until the French 
find her upon their strand. Here we suppose 
her half-obliterated papers were found, and 
our neighbors, according to their usual wont, 
transmute the “Virago” into the “Nerog- 
gogi.” From these reports it is evident that 
a number of large vessels passed quite close 
to the wreck, and it is even probable that a 
collision may actually have occurred, and no 
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one have been left to tell the tale. In some 
cases where the circumstances of wind and 
current are favorable, water-logged ships are 
taken in tow by other vessels and become 
valuable prizes. When, however, these wrecks 
are in such a condition that it is clear they 
cannot be brought in, we think it would be 
wellifthey could be destroyed. A few pounds 
of powder, judiciously placed, or a beam or 
two sawn across by the ship’s carpenter, would 
break the bond that binds these logs together, 
and once separated, they would not be likely 
to do much damage. 

Many disastrous wrecks can be distinctly 
traced either to a defective compass, or to an 
ignorance of the effects upon it of the mag- 
netism of the ship’s iron. There.is a melan- 
choly example in the loss of H.M.S. “ Apollo,” 
of thirty-six guns, in 1803, with forty gail of 
merchant ships, out of a convoy of sixty-nine 
vessels, bound for the West Indies. The 
“ Apollo” was leading the way, with her train 
of outward-bound sugar ships following in her 
wake, little suspecting the catastrophe which 
was to follow. At the very moment her de- 
fective compasses drove her ashore, she im- 
agined she was some forty miles off the 
coast of Portugal, and so close was the mer- 
chant fleet ppon her, that upwards of half of 
them took the ground and were dashed to 
pieces. More recently we have had the in- 
stances of the “ Reliance ” and “ Conqueror,” 
wrecked near Ambleteuse, on the French 
coast, in sight of the cliffs of Albion, after 
voyaging from India. The former is known 
to have had an immense iron tank on board, 
the influence of which upon her conpasses 
must have been very great. The “ Birken- 
head,” wrecked near the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the ship “Tayleur” in the Irish Chan- 
nel, are additional instances of the destruc- 
tion to which the trembling finger of the 
magnetic needle points the way, where igno- 
rance or wilfulness have placed impediments 
to its truthful action. 

Of the numerous errors that may be classed 
under the general term of compass defaults, 
we may mention defective compasses arising 
from imperfect workmanship, or from an igno- 
rance of the principles of mechanical and 
magnetical science, compasses perfectly ad- 
justed but placed injudiciously either with 
reference to the magnetism of the ship, or in 
immediate proximity to concealed and unsus- 
pected portions of that metal. Ignorance of 
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the degree of compass error arising from the 
ship’s magnetism, and of its varying amount 
in changes of geographic position, and-a con- 
sequent belief, that in all places and under all 
circumstances the needle is true to the north, 
are frequent causes of shipwreck. 

With regard to the defective mechanical 
construction of compasses, it must be ad- 
mitted that great improvements have taken 
place of late years, and the chief credit, we 
believe is due to the British Admiralty. 
Nearly twenty years ago they instituted a 
Committee of Inquiry, and the silent working 
of the measures then advocated, and the 
adoption of the improvements suggested first 
under the direction of the late Captain John- 
ston, and more recently under that of Mr. 
Frederick Evans, R.N., have infused into the 
manufacturers, and a large portion of the 
mercantile marine and shipowners, a degree 
of caution, skill, and attention to details, 
which has brought forth good fruit. A large 
portion of the superior ‘compasses of the 
United States navy are manufactured in this 
country, entirely on the Admiralty pattern, 
and several foreign governments have recently 
obtained the same instruments as models, It 
must not however he supposed that defective 
compasses have ceased to exist. Our coasting 
vessels and many of our noble sailing ships 
are miserably equipped, and there are many 
captains who still look on the compass as a 
cheap and common article, fit to be classed 
with hooks and thimbles and other articles of 
the boatswain’s storeroom. 

There can be no doubt that great errors in 
navigation are induced by inattention to plac- 
ing the compasses. It is common to see the 
binnacle within two feet, and even less, of the 

sassive iron-work of the rudder and wheel, 
which again is in immediate contiguity with 
an iron sternpost, The local deviation is con- 
sequently great, magnet adjustment is had 
recourse to, and a temporary alleviation of the 
evil follows, which is only magnified on the 
ship approaching some distant port. Numer- 
ous examples are on record of iron being in- 
troduced by some addition to the equipment 
of the ship, which has perhaps been lost in 
consequence within a few hours after quitting 
port. 

Among the causes which thus operate, we 
may name the fancy rails leading to state- 
cabins and saloons. These beneath a highly- 
polished covering of brass often conceal many 
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hundred-weights of iron. Cabin stoves and 
funnels, immediately under and alongside the 
compass, are frequently unsuspected. A 
noble transport during the late war, carrying 
troops and stores, pursued her course by day 
with unswerving fidelity, but at night the 
compass was as wild as the waves themselves, 
After diligent search it was found that the 
brazier, in preparing the binnacle lamps, had 
introduced a concealed iron wire hoop to 
strengthen their framework. The stowage of 
iron in cargo does not receive the attention it 
deserves, and we consider it should be imper- 


tative for every vessel which carries it, to be 


swung for the local deviation before quitting 
port, and a certificate duly lodged before 
clearing the Customs. When the “ Agamem- 
non” adjusted compasses preparatory to sail- 
ing upon the last unsuccessful expedition to 
lay the Atlantic cable, it was discovered that 
the presence of the enormous coil in her hold 
caused a deviation of no less than seventeen 
degrees! Had she been a merchant ship, no 
similar verification would have been made, 
and the sign-post which showed the path 
upon the trackless waters would only have 
pointed to mislead. 


It is remarkable how much misapprehen- 
sion on the nature of magnetic action exists 
even among men of high intelligence. A 
competent witness, in a recent law trial, in a 
case of wreck, arising chiefly from a want of 
knowledge of the laws of magnetism in the 
navigation of the ship, stated that seamen in 
general believed, that if a cargo of iron was 
covered over, its effects were cut off from the. 
compass. A leading counsel in the case sym- 
pathized with the general ignorance, because 
he confessed that he shared it. The adjust- 
ment of compasses by magnets is a most del- 
icate operation, and has received much atten- 
tion from some of our leading men in science. 
An able Committee, under the auspices of 
the Board of Trade, are tow engaged in the 
midst of an iron navy in the port of Liver- 
pool in elucidating the whole of the subject. 
We feel bound, however, to record our opin- 
ion against the indiscriminate employment of 
all the nostrums prescribed by the compass 
doctors or quacks at many of our seaports. 
Let the shipowner consult such Reports of 
the Liverpool Committee as have been al- 
ready published, or follow the Admiralty plan 
of having at least one good compass in a po- 
sition free from all magnetic influences. Jn 
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some of the large ocean steamers a standard 
compass is fitted high up in the mizzen mast, 
and we hear that it is proposed to build a 
special stage on board the “ Leviathan,” in 
order to keep the compass from being affected 
by the immense body of iron in her fabric. 
A perusal of the evidence given in those 
inquiries which take place relative to the loss 
of ships, under the Mercantile Marine Act, 
would lead to the supposition that defective 
charts were even a greater cause of wrecks 
than compass defaults; but this is not the 
case. The fact is, incorrect charts afford an 
excuse for a master who may have lost his 
ship, which is but too readily accepted by 
the members of courts of inquiry and of 
courts martial. The defence set up for the 
wreck of the “Great Britain” steamer in 
Dundrum Bay, on the east coast of Ireland, 
was that St. John’s Light, placed two or three 
years previously, was not inserted in the most 
recent charts of the Irish Channel procurable 
at Liverpool,.and that consequently it was 
mistaken for the light at the Calf of Man. 
But these two lights are at least thirty miles 
apart, and it is monstrous to suppose that a 
steamer should be so much out of her reck- 


oning within a few hours of leav‘ng port. 
Again, in the more recent case of the wreck 
of the “ Madrid” steamer, off Point Hom- | ping; and every chart-seller should be bound 
bre, at the entrance of Vigo Bay, several | under a penalty to give proof to the Board of 


masters were examined, who stated that they 
had invariably passed equally close to the 
same headland, in reliance on the correctness 
of the chart. “Under these circumstances,” 
said the Court, “the loss of the ‘ Madrid’ 
cannot be attributed to the wrongful act or 
default of the captain.” His certificate was 
therefore returned ; and at the same time he 
was informed that, as a general rule, “ one 
hundred and fifty yards is not a sufficient 
wide berth to allow in passing headlands.” 
*Ve should think not; and furthermore we 
imagine that, if the, omission of every insig- 
nificant rock close to shore in government 
charts is to be taken as an excuse for shaving 
a dangerous headland, we may expect to hear 
of many repetitions of the disaster. The 
“ Orion,” wrecked on the west coast of Scot- 
land, and the much abused “Transit,” in the 
Banca Strait, owed their fate to the unsea- 
manlike love of hugging the shore. 

It must be admitted, however, that the 
charts in common use on board merchant 
ships are very faulty, both with respect to the 
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position and character of lights, buoys, and 
beacons, and to the variation of the compass 
which is not unfrequently half a point wrong, 
—an error which may be fatal in shaping a 
course up Channel or in anarrowsea, From 
this great evil the seaman has at present no 
protection. The remedy lies in the hands of 
the legislature, who have only to compel all 
chart-sellers to warrant their charts corrected 
up to the latest date, at least with respect to 
lights and buoys. There are but three or 
four publishers of private charts, as far as we 
are aware, in the United Kingdom; their 
stock of plates cannot be very large, and, 
once examined and set right, the corrections 
and additions could be easily inserted. 
Either the Board of Trade or the Admiralty 
should be entrusted with this duty. The 
latter are obliged to correct their own charts, 
and we understand it is the practice of the 
hydrographer to cause every new light, or 
change of light, or buoy or beacon, to be in- 
serted in the plate within twenty-four hours 
of the time of the intelligence reaching the 
Admiralty. A large number of notices to 
mariners—upwards, we believe, of a thousand 
a-week—are printed and published, both by 
the Trinity House and the Admiralty, and 


distributed among. those connected with ship- 


Trade or to the Admiralty that he had in- 
serted the corrections in his copper-plate 
within forty-eight hours of the appearance of 
the notice. 

It is a startling fact that the materials for 
constructing charts, even of parts of the 
waters which wash the shoyes of Europe, are 
not yet in existence. Of the coasts of Eu- 
rope generally we are tolerably well informed, 
although there are many portions that require 
closer examination ; but on the African and 
Asiatic portions of the Mediterranean, the 
early seat of civilization, and the best known 
sea in the world, there is still much to be 
done. When M. de Lesseps brought forward 
his romantic proposal for a Suez Canal, no 
survey existed of the coast of Egypt from 
Alexandria to El Arish. Of Syria we know 
nothing accurately ; Cyprus, Rhodes, and the 
western half of Crete, are still almost blanks. 
But it is in the Eastern seas and in the 
Asiatic Archipelago that we are most at fault. 
The Persian Gulf, portions of the coast of 
India, Ceylon, Burmah, Malacca, Cochin 
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China, the Yellow Sea, Corea, Japan, the 
southern and eastern part of Borneo, Celebes, 
&c., are hardly so correctly mapped as the 
mountains in the moon. The north and east 
coasts of New Guinea again are unsurveyed. 
As long as the Spice islands and the unknown 
lands washed by the Indian seas were given 
up to pirates and to the imagination of poets, 
this want was not felt; but now that our 
clippers swarm in these seas, and that Aus- 
tralia herself is beginning to trade there ex- 
tensively, we shall assuredly hear of fearful 
shipwrecks from want of surveys. Then in- 
deed it will be truly said, that imperfect 
charts are the cause of shipwrecks, unless, 
when India passes under the Imperial Goy- 
ernment, vigorous steps are taken to remedy 
this grievous defect. 

Closely connected with the question of im- 
perfect charts, is the state of the lights, 
buoys, and beacons around the coast—those 
fixed and floating sentinels set around the 
island to guide and direct the weather-beaten 
mariner. A few years ago we should have 
had to bewail our shortcomings in the num- 
ber of these aids to navigation, and have had 
to point to them as prominent causes of ship- 
wreck. The Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on lighthouses in 
1845 shows the want that then existed, not 
only on the coasts of Scotland and Ireland, 
but even at the entrance of the River Thames. 
Much, however, has recently been done. It 
appears from the address of the Prince Con- 
sort, at the annual Trinity House dinner, that 
seventy-seven lighthouses, thirty-two floating 
light vessels, and four hundred and twenty 
buoys and beacons, under charge of the Cor- 
poration, are now distributed around the 
coasts of England alone. Great praise is 
due to the elder brethren of the Trinity 
House for their care in lighting the Prince’s 
Channel, and especially for their admirable 
works now in course of construction under 
Mr. James Walker, C. E.; among which we 
may instance the new lighthouses at the 
Needles, at Whitby, and at St. Ives, the 
light-tower on the Bishop rock of Scilly, and 
on the Smalls of Pembroke. In Scotland 
also several new lights have been estab- 
lished; and some of the buoys have been 
colored on a systematic plan—red buoys 
being placed on the starboard hand, and 
black buoys on the port hand, on entering a 
harbor from seaward, according to the mode 
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adopted in France, Belgium, and Holland. 
This system, however, presents difficulties 
where there are several channels, as at the 
mouth of the Thames; but there are many 
places in which it might be applied with ad- 
vantage. At present we believe the river 
Tees is buoyed on exactly the reverse plan, 
and in some of the large ports of the king- 
dom a local scheme is adopted, which com- 
pletely closes the navigation to all but the 
local pilots, for whose special advantage this 
secret system appears to be maintained. The 
adversaries of a simple and uniform method 
of buoying the coast do indeed urge that it 
would put the key of our harbors into the 
hands of our enemies; but this argument is 
so puerile that it is hardly worth notice. If 
we cannot maintain the integrity of our 
waters by force, we certainly shall never 
maintain it by cunning. 

The want of lights on the shores of Ireland 
has long been a cause of complaint. Till 
within a few years, on a coast which is the 
land-fall of nearly all vessels that cross the 
Atlantic from Canada, Nova Scotia, Boston, 
and New York, there were spaces of sixty, 
seventy and eighty miles without a light! 
Yet during all this time light dues were levied 
on the Americans, and other nations, who 
were thus treated to a sample of Irish reci- 
procity. On the coasts of the United States 
there were ample lights and no light dues, 
while on the coast of Ireland the lights were 
few and the dues heavy. We trust that the 
Royal Commission, which on the motion of 
Lord Clarence Paget is about to be issued, 
to inquire into the state of the lights and 
buoys of the country, will give a stimulus to 
the improvement which has already begun, 
and either get rid of these light dues or re- 
commend a more equitable method of levy- 
ing them. One penny a ton on the actual 
tonnage of the country paid once a year 
would be sufficient to maintain all the lights 
in the kingdom, and would be more simple 
than the present complicated system of pay- 
ing every fresh voyage, which bears so un- 
justly on the coasting trade. ‘The time, we 
believe, is close at hand when the lights 
themselves will be revolutionized. It is of 
the last importance to the mariner that the 
brightest and best light that science can fur- 
nish shall be held out upon the sunken rock, 
or perpetually maintained upon the dangerous 
headland. Yet it cannot be denied that we 
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have nothing better than oil lamps for the 
purpose; and though the most profound 
science and the most delicate art have been 
employed to make the most of this feeble 
power, the fact remains, that we have not ad- 
vanced beyond the oil-wick of the last century 
in our attempts to provide a light which will 
throw its beams far and wide over the sea, 
and pierce through the fogs and drifting 
snow-storms of the dark winter nights. It is 
not less strange that we are behind the 
French, and even the Spaniards, with respect 
to the mechanism necessary to concentrate 
the little light we have. In the two former 
countries the vast majority of the lighthouses 
are upon the dioptric principle, the whole 
light of the lamps being concentrated in oc- 
casional flashes by means of a powerful sys- 
tem of lenses forming a complete cage of 
glass. England, on the contrary, employs in 
most of her lighthouses the old metal re- 
flectors, and, as Lord Clarence Paget justly 
observes, the voyager leaving Folkstone will 
clearly appreciate the difference between the 
two systems by comparing the dioptric light 
flashing from the far distant Cape Griz Nez 
with the feeble spark of the English reflector 
light close to him at Dungeness. It has been 


the great aim of the constructors of these 
powerful lenses to throw all the light of the 
lamps into the parallel rays, so that only a 
thin disk of light is cast upon the sea; but as 
Mr. Findlay truly remarked in his paper 
read at the Society of Arts, we have at last 
over-refined, and a fearful shipwreck has al- 


ready been the result. The Dunbar, after 
waking a prosperous voyage to our antipodes, 
was wrecked at the Sydney headland within 
sight of her port. This dangerous cliff was 
surmounted by a reflector light which sent a 
thin disk of rays, under which the ship passed 
ina fog. Had a few divergent rays been al- 
lowed to light the danger at her feet, she 
would have escaped her fate. 

Another great and increasing difficulty 
arising from the limited capabilities of the 
present burners is the fact that steamers are 
beginning to show lights as powerful as those 
exhibited in lighthouses of the inferior order 
and in the light ships. Hence a confusion is 
growing up between the fixed and the mov- 
ing lights, which threatens to produce most 
disastrous consequences. As recently as Feb- 
ruary last the “Leander,” an American 
barque, proceeding down St. George’s Chan- 
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nel, saw a light which she mistook for that 
on the Tuskar rock, and, when too late, dis- 
covered that it belonged to the screw steamer 
“North America,” which was coming right 
ahead. A fearful collision was the conse- 

uence, and the unfortunate ship with nearly 
all her crew was sent to the bottom. It has 
been found absolutely necessary to change 
the light in the Nore light-ship from a fixed 
to a revolving one, to distinguish it from the 
numerous powerful lights carried by steam. 
ers at anchor or when passing along the 
Thames. 

Various attempts have been made to in- 
crease the illuminating power of the burners. 
In 1832 Lieutenant Drummond proposed the 
use of the oxy-hydrous light, and as far as 
the intensity of light was concerned the new 
agent was perfectly successful, the Drum- 
mond light at seventy miles’ distance appear- 
ing nearer to the spectator than the ordinary 
reflector light at twelve miles, But it was 
found impossible to maintain a steady light 
by this system, and it was therefore aban- 
doned. Since then Professor Holmes has 
been making experiments with the magnetic 
electric light. The apparatus is said to con- 
sist of a series of very powerful magnets, 
around the poles of which the helices are 
made to revolve by means of a steam-engine. 
A powerful magnetic current is thus produced, 
which passing through carbon pencils shows 
a splendid light. The great difficulty of this 
and of other similar propositions to obtain 
the light by passing the current through two 
points is to so regulate them that they shall 
always remain at the same distance, for any 
variation would immediately affect the inten- 
sity of the light. This desideratum has not 
yet been accomplished, neither do we think 
it possible of accomplishment. Professor 
Way has, however, we imagine, solved the 
problem by substituting a running stream of 
mercury in place of these points. The splen- 
did light which is the result has been show- 
ing and will for some time show “ its bright 
particular star” on Saturday nights on one 
of the towers of the Christal Palace, and can 
be seen from half-a-dozen of the adjoining 
counties.* 

A moment’s inspection of the grim wreck 

* We have heard also of another light—a modi- 
fication, we believe, of the Drummond light—by 
the Hon. Major Fitzmaurice; but, as it has not 


yet been publicly exhibited, we can only allude 
to it. 
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chart leads us to reflect whether the care 
taken to warn mariners of their danger is 
not in many cases the immediate cause of 
their seeking it. If we note, for instance, the 
lighthouses fringing St. George’s and the 
English Channel, we are struck with the ex- 
traordinary fact that there we find the great- 
gst congregation of those dismal dots which 
indicate loss of life and property, and it would 
seem as though ships like moths were at- 
tracted and destroyed by the light. Such, 
no doubt, is often the case. Ships bound up 
Channel make for the nearest light, and from 
that shape their course until they meet with 
the next light. They feel their way, as it 
were, in the dark night by the hand-rail of 
these guides, and sometimes stumble on the 
very rocks that support the beacons them- 
selves—the fog, as in the case of the “ Dun- 
bar,” allowing them to get within and under 
the danger flash. The disasters produced by 
this system of groping about sunken rocks 
and: bluff headlands, has led Mr. Thomas 
Herbert of the Trinity House to propose the 
lighting of the Mid Channel. His system is 
to moor floating lighthouses, of a form which 
secures a steadiness sufficient for the purpose, 
and he is thus enabled to place a row of most 
powerful lights at little comparative expense 
up the very centres of the two great channels 
of English commerce, and indeed of the 
commerce of the world. A ship on entering 
the Channel would immediately make for the 
westernmost of this line of “ Fair-way lights,” 
instead of looking out for the Lizard, and 
once having made it, the course would be free 
of all possible danger. Eight floating light- 
towers extending from the westernmost one, 
forty miles southwest of Scilly, to Dungeness, 
would add enormously to the security of this 
wreck-strewn sea. The outermost of these 
lights Mr. Herbert purposes should be put in 
telegraphic communication with the shore, by 
which means merchants and consignees would 
be made acquainted with the arrival of ves- 
sels full a day earlier than at present. By 
this means also Greenwich time could be laid 
on to the station, and enable the anxious cap- 


tain to verify the correctness of his chronome- | 
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miralty. Without expressing any decided 
opinion upon this scheme, it seems to us to 
possess. sufficient plausibility to warrant in- 
quiry. If there should be no insurmountable 
practical objection,—and we have heard prac- 
tical men speak well of it,—there can be 
little doubt that it would dissipate in no 
small degree the dangers of the Channel, 
without interfering with the present lights, 
which would always be useful for the coasting 
trade. 

Perhaps the most frequent cause of wreck, 
especially on our own coast, is negligence on 
the part of the master. If we analyze the 
cases of collision that occurred last year, we 
are surprised to find that by far the larger por- 
tion of them occur in the open sea, and in clear 
bright weather. Out of two hundred and 
seventy-seven collisions. involving total and 
partial loss, bad look-out was the cause of 
eighty-eight, and neglect of the rule of the 
road of thirty-three collisions. It is a saying 
among sailors that if the three L’s are at- 
tended to—lead, latitude, and look-out,—a 
ship is safe,and no more apt saying could 
have been uttered. Simple as the casting of 
the lead is, it is almost invariably found, when 
the causes of wreck are inquired into, that 
this precaution has been neglected. The 
Ava mail-steamer was undoubtedly lost off 
Trincomalee in February last, owing to this 
omission, The lead is not only capable of 
telling the soundings, which alone would 
warn the mariner of the approach of shoal 
water; but when armed, it is capable of 
bringing a voice from the deep to say on 
what coast the ship may be. Had the mas- 
ters of either the Reliance or Conqueror cast 
the lead, they would not only have known 
that their vessels were getting into shallow 
water, but that they were. upon the French 
coast, for the lead brings up a coarser sand 
from the shores of our neighbors than from 
the opposite coast on the English side. The 
question of latitude is a question which teste 
the nautical knowledge of the captain. A 
man who can take celestial observations cor- 
rectly is not very likely to be deficient in a 
knowledge of navigation. The differences 


ter up to the latest possible moment. Such between masters of ships in this respect are 
a station might further serve as a depdt for very marked. Captain Basil Hall tells us, in 
water and fresh provisions, so much required his “ Fragments of Voyages and Travels,” 
by vessels detained by contrary winds in the | that on a voyage from California to Rio, the 
Chops of the Channel, and to provide which | first land he saw was on either side of him, 
ships are now annually sent out by the Ad- | upon the clearing off of a fog at the entrange 
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of Rio de Janeiro. With no other guide 
than science he had hit his port w-thout sight- 
ing land, after a voyage of many thousand 
miles. With this we may contrast a. case 
given in the Report of Shipwrecks for 1836, 
in which the brig Henry of Cork, bound to 
St. John’s, New Brunswick, with seventy pas- 
sengers on board, was fallen in with by the 
Andromeda of New York, in a starving con- 
dition, her master by his own reckoning be- 
ing eight hundred miles to the westward of 
his true position. This man must have been 
one of those who, as the sailors say, “ come 
in at the cabin windows instead of working 
his way up through the hawse holes.” Er- 
rors of this kind are not likely to occur so 
often as formerly, thanks to the working of 
the Mercantile Marine Act, which will, we 
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of the Mersey, but the Surveyor of the river 
quickly marks the deviations and makes 
them known to the pilots. On the north- 
east coast of England more extensive altera- 
tions have taken place: a large portion of 
Holderness in Yorkshire has been washed 
away, and the sea has broken through Spurn 
Point, threatening to make it once more an 
island. At Landguard Point, at the entrance 
of Harwich harbor, the injudicious removal 
of a barrier of cement stone, by which the 
heavy stroke of the sea has been’ allowed 
free action on the shore, has caused the sand 
to be heaped up within the last half century, 
until a shingle beach now rears its *head 


,seven feet above the level of high water, 


where, not many years since, a line-of-battle 


| ship could have sailed into the harbor. An- 


think, prevent the recurrence of the grosser| other remarkable increase of land is at 


mistakes in navigation. No greater blessing 
was ever conferred on the merchant shipping 


Dungeness, where the shingle has extended 
at the: average rate of three yards a year, 


of this country than a law which compels the | since the beginning of the Christian era, 


holding an inquiry by competent persons in 
all cases of casualty. It is abused, as any 
measure is sure to be that rigidly sets its face 
against misconduct ; but it has already done 
infinite good, and would do still more if its 
provisions were strictly enforced. 

It is often supposed that the shifting of 
sandbanks is a cause of wreck, but there does 
not seem sufficient ground for this opinion. 
We have heard many marvellous stories rela- 
tive to the shifting of the Goodwin, and of 
the sudden exposure in full preservation of 
the hulls of long lost ships. These tales are 
all poetical, though the edge of the bank may 
here and there give way and expose the ribs 
of some vessel long since sucked in. What 
change there is in the Goodwin, and it is of a 
very gradual nature, takes place on the west- 
ern or inshore side: its eastern side is as 
steep as a wall, and retains the position it 
had when the first exact survey of it was 
made. The Brake sand in the Downs off 
Ramsgate seems to have moved bodily in- 
shore or to the westward, and there is a 
slight disposition to change in sands known 
by the names of the Leigh Middle and Yant- 
let Ground in Sea Reach at the entrance of 
the river Thames. The Yarmouth and 
Lowestoff sands shift slightly. A channel, 
or gat as it is called; opens now in one place 
and now at another, but these variations are 
soon known and buoyed by the Trinity 
House. Changes take place at the entrance 


But although of vast importance to the engi- 
neer in dealing with harbors, these changes 
are not productive of shipwreck. 

The principal cause of shipwreck on the 
shores of the United Kingdom is undoubt- 
edly the want of Harbors of Refuge. From 
the parliamentary returns it appears that the 


from the ports of this country in 1857 
amounted to 23,178,782 tons, or in round 
numbers two hundred and thirty-two thou- 
sand vessels. Even this falls short of the 
number of vessels that are constantly passing 
and repassing along our coasts, and which, 
jon the springing up of a sudden gale, are 
liable to wreck, inasmuch as it only gives 
those which are carrying cargo. It does not 
include colliers and other vessels in baliast, 
nor ‘ships of war, nor small coasters laden 
with stone, lime, &c., all of which would swell 
the amount to full three hundred thousand 
vessels. 

We have already stated that the number 
of casualties to shipping on the coasts and 
within the seas of the United Kingdom has 
averaged one thousand twenty-five a year: 
that the loss of life has amounted to eight 
hundred and thirty a-year, and that the de- 
struction of property reaches a million and a 
half. It is not an uncommon occurrence for 
a single gale to strew the coasts with wrecks. 
In. the three separate gales which occurred 
in the years 1821, 1824, and 1829, there 





tonnage of vessels which entered and cleared 
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were lost on the east coast of England, in 
the short space between the Humber and the 
Tees, one hundred snd sixty-nine vessels. 
In the single gale of the 31st of August, 
1833, sixty-one vessels were lost on the sands 
in the North Sea and on the east coast of 
England. In the tremendous gale of the 
13th of January, 1843, as many as one hun- 
dred and three vessels were wrecked off the 
coasts of the British Isles, and among them 
thirteen large ships of the port of Liverpool 
alone. In the gale of 1846 thirty-nine ves- 
sels got ashore in Hartlepool; and in the 
month of March, 1850, one hundred and 
thirty-four vessels were stranded or came into 
collision. In the gale of the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1851, as many as one hundred and 
seventeen vessels were wrecked; and for 
each of the four months of the present year 
the Board of Trade returns show that there 
has been from one hundred and forty to one 
hundred and fifty casualties, or from four to 
five a-day. These facts are sufficient to prove 
the appalling loss of life and of property, 
and the absolute necessity which exists for 
establishing on the most exposed and fre- 
quented positions of our coasts that shelter 
which the sailor has a right to expect in the 
time of need. 

Formerly in the Reports of the Shipwreck 
committees so many vague generalities were 
dwelt upon, that the House of Commons had 
no definite conclusions upon which to pro- 
ceed. This is no longer the case. In the 
evidence laid before the select committee of 
the House, when inquiring into refuge har- 
bors, in the present session, it is shown that 
there are certain districts in which wreck is 
the normal state. Nearly one-third of all 
the casualties take place on the east coast of 
Great Britain, and last year it was more than 
one-half! Nay, it is all but demonstrated 
that the larger part of these occur within 
some seventy miles of the coast, or between 
Flamborough Head and the Tyne. Here 
then the subject is narrowed to a point. 
The immediate vicinity of the coal ports 
must be the site of a harbor of refuge—some 
spot which all colliers, light and loaded, pass, 
whether it be in the bight of the bay (or the 
bag of the net), as Tees Bay, or whether it 
be farther to the southward, near Filey Bay. 
The exact locality may require careful con- 
sideration ; but the question of situation on 
the east coast of England is now narrowed 
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to a distance of fifty miles. One unexpected 
fact has come to light in the course of this 
investigation, namely, that of the colliers lost 
on this part of the coast, the proportion of 
loaded vessels to light is as five to one. 

On the coast of Scotland there is » sad 
want of deep-water harbors of refuge. rom 
the Pentland Frith southward to Cromarty, a 
distance of one hundred miles, there are none 
but tidal harbors, all inaccessible for twelve 
hours out of the twenty-four. It is the same 
from the Moray Frith round by Peterhead to 
the Frith of Forth, with the exception of the 
Tay. ‘Yet it is along this coast that a great 
part of our Baltic trade, and all the Green- 
land, Archangel, Davis Strait, and much of 
the Canadian and United States trade must 
pass. In addition to this traffic, botlr of these 
coast districts are remarkable as the great 
scerie of the herring fishery. Peterhead has 
its two hundred and fifty fishing-boats, Fras- 
erburgh and Buckie more than four hundred 
sail; while farther north, off the coast of 
Caithness, more than one thousand two hun- 
dred fishing-boats, manned by six thousand 
men, nightly pursue their calling, exposed to 
the proverbial suddenness of a North-sea 
gale. Here then, in some portion of this 
district, either at Peterhead, Frazerburgh, or 
Wick, a refuge harbor is imperatively re- 
quired. 

On the west coast of England, between 
the Land’s End and the south coast of Wales 
including the Bristol Channel, shelter is abso- 
lutely needed. The trade of the Irish Sea, 
including Liverpool, Glasgow, and Belfast, 
and the great and increasing traffic of the 
coal ports of Newport, Cardiff, and Swansea, 
in addition to the trade of Bristol and Glou- 
cester, urgently call for some refuge. For: 
the former probably a harbor near the en-. 
trance of the Channel, as at St. Ives, would} 
be the most useful; for the trade of the 
upper portion of the Bristol Channel, Clovelly 
on the south coast, Lundy Island in the cen- 
tre, and Swansea Bay on the north, have 
been the sites particularly recommended in 
the evidence. On the coasts of Ireland, the 
rocks named the Skerries, near Portrush, on. 
the north coast, Lough Carlingford on the. 
east, and Waterford on the south, have been; 
mentioned as places where good harbors may: 
be obtained at but a trifling outlay. 

The various grounds on which the merits of 
the different places rest are of a nature so 
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technical in their character, involving ques- 
tions of engineering and nautical skill and 
the facilities which the different spots offer 
for the supply of material, that we trust the 
subject will be placed in the hands of a Royal 
Commission to examine and report. As the 
subject is one of pressing importance, and 
admits of no unnecessary delay, it is highly 
desirable that the Commission should visit 
the several coasts immediately on the rising 
of Parliament, and transmit theiy plans and 
reports to the Treasury before the close of 
the present year, in order that Government 
may have time to consider them, and be pre- 
pared to apply to Parliament for the funds 
necessary to carry them into execution. 
What the amount required may be we can- 
not pretend to say, but judging from the 
evidence, a sum of two millions of money, 
spread over ten years, or £200,000 a year 
for ten years, would be ample. What is this 
compared to the annual loss of property (not 
to mention the infinitely more important loss 
of life), which has been shown to amount to 
a million and a half yearly? Plymouth 
Breakwater has cost rather more than a mil- 
lion and a half of money ; Cherbourg Break- 
water more than two millions and a half 
sterling. These sums are for single harbors 
for naval or military purposes, and the coun- 
try will not, we feel confident, refuse a less 
sum to save its mercantile marine from the 
dangers to which it is exposed by every gale 
of wind that blows. 

It appears from the evidence, in the course 
of the inquiry, that many witnesses pointed 
out the great improvements of which the 
existing tidal harbors around our coasts are 
susceptible for the purposes of refuge in case 
of need. We think this supplementary view 
of the question one of much importance. It 
is shown that the small sum of £2,500 a year, 
which the Scottish Fishery Board is empow- 
ered to grant annually, to meet double the 
amount raised from private sources, has been 
of much value, and has given rise to many 
piers and fishery harbors on the coasts of 
Scotland. A somewhat similar measure ap- 
plied to harbors generally would be of the 
utmost value. There are many in which the 
loan of a small sum of money, at a low rate 
‘of interest, would confer a great benefit. 
‘Thé enormous parliamentary and other fees 
attendant on getting a Harbor Act are so 
ruinous. that many of the lesser harbors are 
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kept in a state of decay from the impossibility 
of raising funds to restore them. We are 
glad to see that Mr. Henry Paull, M.P. for 
St. Ives, has given notice in the House of a 
bill to remedy this evil, and to enable some 
public department, such as the Admiralty 
and Board of Trade, to grant the necessary 
powers for raising funds to execute bond fide 
improvements. We cordially wish him suc- 
cess, and trust that he will persevere until 
his proposal has become the law of the land, 
» It would naturally be imagined that the 
wrecks and collisions that occur on our own 
coasts formed only an insignificant portion of 
the casualties that take place throughout the 
world, But this is not so, The trade of the 
world is drawn towards our shores, and these 
shores are washed by narrow and therefore 
dangerous seas. Hence we can account for a 
fact which would otherwise appear astound- 
ing, that the losses on our own coasts form 
nearly a third of the losses throughout tle 
world. According to the returns of Lloyd's 
agents, the average annual number of casual- 
ties and of vessels that have touched the 
ground within the iast four years in all seas 
is three thousand two hundred and fifty-four; 
whilst, as we have already stated, those that 
occur upon our own coast average one thou- 
sand and twenty-five. Long as the list of 
home disaster is, it is at least satisfactory to 
find that the more severe cases are not in- 
creasing. The official record of these casual- 
ties does not extend back farther than the 
year 1852, but the annual returns since that 
date, which we append, are on the whole en- 
couraging. 
1852. 


1856. 1857. 


1853. 1854. 1855. 


759 
73 


"$87 
316 


Wrecks 
Collisions 


958 
57 


1.015 


893 
94 


894 
247 


866 
277 


882 987 1,141 1,158 1,148 


. From this table it will be seen that while 
there is an absolute decrease with respect to 
wrecks, which is due, no doubt, to the greater 
intelligence of the masters and the working 
of the Mercantile Marine Act, a large and 
increasing number of collisions have hap- 
pened. The latter circumstance is important, 
and in all probability is attributable to two 
causes, the vast addition that has taken place 
of late years to the trade of the country, and 
the manner in which steam is supplanting 
the use of sails. If we cast back our glance 





only fifteen years and compare the trade of 
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that period with what it is at present, we are 
astonished at the rate at which our commerce 
has advanced. We find it stated in the Statis- 
tical Abstract of the present Session, that the 
amount of British shipping which entered 
and cleared from the ports of the United 
Kingdom in 1843 was 7,181,179 tons, and of 
foreign 2,643,383 tons, making together an 
aggregate tonnage of 9,824,562 tons. In 
1857, however, the tonnage of British ship- 
ping entered and cleared had increased to 
13,694,107, and the foreign shipping to 9,484,- 
685 tons, making an aggregate quantity of no 
less than 23,178,792 tons; thus showing an 
increase of 13,354,230 tons, or 136 per cent, 
in fourteen years! With this prodigious ad- 
dition to the ships passing our shores, we 
have reason to be thenkful that wrecks are 
not of far more frequent occurrence, and it 
will account for the otherwise alarming multi- 
plication of the number of collisions. And 
not only are there more ships, but a greater 
proportion of them are propelled by steam. 
A parliamentary paper not long since pub- 
lished shows that the number of -steamers 
employed in the Home and Foreign trade has 
increased from four hundred and fourteen in 
1849 to eight hundred and ninety-nine in 
1857; that is, the number of vessels most prone 
to come into collision has more than doubled 
within the last eight years, and while the 
sailing vessels have increased during this 
period only 3.49 per cent, the latter have in- 
creased 117.15 per cent, the proportion of 
steamers to sailing vessels havingsadvanced 
from 2.22 per cent in 1849 to 4.87 per cent 
in 1857. Bearing in mind the speed at which 
steamers go, and the manner in which their 
powerful lights just introduced simulate those 
of lighthouses and lightships, the increase of 
collisions is not surprising. There can be no 
doubt that the introduction of colored side 
lights, which all vessels, both sailing and 
steamers, must henceforward exhibit, will 
enable the direction in which another ship is 
standing to be distinguished, which was not 
the case heretofore. - 

The most important object after the pre 
vention of shipwreck is that of rescuing the 
crew when the catastrophe takes place. 
All along the coast—grouped thicker’ to- 
gether where the fatal black dots indicate 
dangerous spots—we find rude marks indica- 
tive of the presence of life-boats. Thus 
whenever the dangerous headland, or the 
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hidden shoal, threatens destruction to the 
mariner, the means of preservation are close 
at hand. Of these boats, each manned by a 
fearless crew of twelve volunteers, there are 
one hundred and forty-one stationed along the 
coast ; seventy being under the management 
of the National Life-Boat Institution, and 
seventy-one under the direction of various 
corporations and local authorities. To the 
princely conduct of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, the President of the National Life- 
Boat Institution, we owe the present improved 
condition of the means of saving life in cases 
of shipwreck. As far back as the year 1790, 
two humble boatbuilders on the banks of the 
Tyne, Greathead and Wouldhave (who were 
encouraged and fostered by the then Duke of 
Northumberland), invented the broad, curved 
form of life-boat, with air-cases, which was 
chiefly in use around our coasts. This model 


was afterwards much departed from, and by 
degrees the most imperfect boats (provided 
they were lined with what were supposed to 
be air-tight cases) were dignified with the 
name of life-boats. The many casualities 
that happened to these craft, which were 
built by rule of thumb rather than upon any 


scientific system, brought them into much 
disrepute. Too often, indeed their hardy 
crews, instead of fulfilling their mission, were 
drowned on the way. In some instances, 
owing to their defective build, they turned 
end over end when struck by a heavy sea 
and, from want of the power to right them- 
selves when capsized, the unfortunate men 
were encaged beneath them. To prevent the 
recurrence of such disastrous accidents, the 
Duke of Northumberland offered a premium 
for the production of a model life-boat, and 
the result was the exhibition of several re- 
spectable contrivances. Not one of them, 
however, fulfilled all the prescribed condi- 
tions ; nor was it until after several trials and 
many experiments that the present life-boat 
was completed. It appears to be the pro- 
duction of a Committee and not of an indi- 
vidual, but the chief credit of it is due to Mr. 
Peake, of the Royal Dockyard, Woolwich, to 
Joseph Prowse, junior, foreman of the same 
yard, and to Messrs. Forrestt, the well-known 
boat-builders of Limehouse. It has been 
adopted by the Life-Boat Institution, and has 
stood the test of some years’ experience 
without a single failure, In a trial lately 
made at Boulogne, the boat was twice pur- 
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posely capsized by the help of a crane, and 
righted herself in two seconds, and in less 
than fifteen seconds the water with which she 
was filled disappeared through her self-acting 
valves. Of the entire number of one thousand 
six hundred and sixty-eight seamen saved dur- 
ing the last year, three hundred and ninety-nine 
owed their lives to these boats, and we have 
no doubt that in future years they will prove 
still more effective, if only well handled and 
not rashly sailed by inexperienced men; for 
no life-boat can be devised that will not be 
liable to accidents if entrusted to careless or 
unskilful hands. , 

But there is another point almost equally 
important that seems to have been greatly 
overlooked, the worthlessness of the so-called 
-ive-boats that every emigrant ship, every 
transport, every passenger vessel, is by Act 
of Parliament required to carry. We have 
no hesitation in pronouncing them to be in 
most cases a mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare. It is not long since that we heard 
from the lips of one of the most extensive 
boat-builders on the banks of the Thames 
that, when a boat was condemned as unsea- 
worthy for any other purpose, it was a com- 
mon practice to patch it up, add a certain 
amount of air-case, and dispose of it as a life- 
boat. We know not with whom it rests to 
see the Act enforced, whether with the Board 
of Trade or the Life-boat Association, but the 
fact of its evasion is notorious, and a heavy 
responsibility rests somewhere. Even when 
the crazy thing is embarked, it is often so 
stowed that it cannot be lowered in case of 
need without long delay, and is frequently 
deficient in sails, oars, thole-pins, plugs, and 
always without an efficient compass. Yet in 
this ill-equipped boat the lives of thirty, 
forty, perhaps fifty, of our too confiding 
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countrymen are risked. It would be easy to 
see, before the vessel sailed, that the life- 
boat was efficient; that a certain supply of 
provisions and fresh water were placed in 
proper cases; that the mast, sails, oars, and 
thole-pins were secured into the boat, and 
that an efficient boat-compass was provided, 
instead of the ridiculous toy that goes by that 
name, the card of which spins round like a 
top at every stroke of the oars. The beauti- 
ful spirit or liquid boat-compass of Dent may 
be purchased for less than £5. A life-boat 
thus furnished would give confidence to the 
passengers, would serve them well in time of 
need, and would be no more than the legis- 
lature is entitled to require under the provis- 
ions of the Act. Any thing less is a gross 
imposition upon the simple emigrants, who 
embark in confidence, believing that every 
thing has been done for their safety. 

In addition to the life-boat system we have 
located in most of the coast-guard stations 
rocket and mortar apparatus to enable a con- 
nection to be established with stranded ves- 
sels by firing a rope over them. This method 
was effectual in two hundred and forty three 
cases during the last year, and is well worked 
under the auspices of the Board of Trade. 
The drawback to the use of the mortar ap- 
paratus is its weight, which prevents its being 
easily transported along the rocky shores 
where it is chiefly needed, but we understand 
that Mr. Brown, of the General Register and 
Record Office of Seamen, has invented a 
portable apparatus, which is at present under 
trial, and which if found to succeed will 
greatly facilitate our means of communicating 
with stranded vessels, and tend in no small 
measure to still further lessen the dismal list 
of seamen who annually perish on our 
weather-beaten coast. 








Tne suppec companions of Charles II. “ of 
Glorious Memory,” were “usually (Hannibal 
Sested, base Brother to the then King of Den- 
mark) the Duke of Ormond, the Lords Carling 
ford, Wentworth, and Crofts, with Sir Frederick 
Cornwallis, Sir John Mynnis, and sometimes 


Tom Killigrew.” When the wits began to be 
pment and sharp, Charles would “ interpose 
nis Royal Authority, telling them, Good Jests 


ought to bite like Lambs*not Dogs; to Tickle, not 
| Wound.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE PAGES OF THE PAST. 


One winter night Leslie, in her deep chair, 
observed Hector Garrett turning over the 
leaves of an old pocket-book ; catching her 
eye, he offered it to her with a “See, Leslie, 
how my father chronicled the fashions ”—he 
never did suppose her susceptible of very 
grave interests. 

In the dearth of other amusement, Leslie 
pored over the ancient diary, and found more 
suggestive paragraphs than the entry indi- 
cated: “ Abel Furness has sent me a waist- 
coat an inch and a half shorter, and a pair of 
clouded silk hose for the black ditto, ordered.” 
There were—* Three pounds English to my 
boy Hector, to keep his pocket during his 
stay at Ardhope.” “A crown to Hector as 
fee for fishing out the black stot that broke 
its neck over the rocks.” “A letter from 
Utrecht from my son Hector; a fair hand and 
a sensible diction.” ‘Forty pounds over and 
above paid to please Hector on the bond over 
the flax-fields of Fern-dean.” “A small 


stipend secured to my thriftless kinsman, 
Willie Hamilton, by the advice and with the 
aid of. my son Hector.” “To Earlscraig with 
Hector :” this notice was repeated many 
times, until the record closed abruptly with 
the tremulous thanksgiving—* My dear son 


and heir, Hector, recovered of his malady by 
the blessing of God.” 

Very plainly lay the life-clew of that silent 
heart, traced in the faded ink of those yellow- 
ing pages. How old men checabed their 
offspring! What did Hector Garrett think 
of those mute but potent witnesses of a re- 
gard that he could know no more on earth? 
She knew he prized the book, for: she had 
seen it carefully deposited in one of the pri- 
vate drawers in his study. She opened it 
at the beginning, and slipping her fingers 
into its gilded pockets, discovered a folded 
vaper. It contained merely a sprig of 
heather, and written on the inclosure— 
“From my dear wife, Isabel; her first gift.” 
Two dates were subjoined, with thirty years’ 
interval—that of the receipt of the token, 
that of the inscription of the memorandum. 

With flushing cheek Leslie sat, and spread 
out the crushed, brittle spikes, so fondly won, 
so dearly held. She was sure Hector had 
not one leaf, riband, or ring which she had 
given to him. Once when he was gayer than 
his wont, and plagued her with his jesting 
petting, she took up the scissors and cut off 
alock of his hair. He did not notice the 
theft till it was accomplished, and then he 
stood half-thoughtful, half-contemptuous. He 
had not a hair of hers, the whole head was 
his; but his father had judged otherwise. 

This earlier Hector Garrett—she had heard 
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Bridget enlarge upon his merits. “A fine 
man, like the master, but frank and light of 
heart until he lost the lady—ay, a real lady! 
grand and gladsome—the old Jady of Ottea” 
Leslie longed for a vision of those old occu- 
pants of her place and her husband’s; to 
have a vivid experience of how they looked, 
spoke, and lived; to see them in spirit, in 
their morning good wishes, their noonday 
cares, their evening cheer, their nightly 
prayers. Was their union only apparent? 
were they severed by a dim, shapeless, insur- 
mountable barrier, forever together, yet for- 
ever apart ? 

These shades lingered and abode with Les- 
lie in her lonely vigils, ere she distinguished 
whether their language was that of warning 
or reproach. She studied their material 
likenesses—the last save one in. the picture- 
gallery—honest faces, bright with wholesome 
vigor ; their son Hector’s was a fine physiog- 
nomy, put the light had left lip and eye, and 
Leslie missed it as she gazed wistfully at 
these shadows, and compared them with their 
living representative. Stiff and staring these 
two portraits, but abundantly characteristic— 
the bluff gentleman in the green hunting 
coat, in which he had leaped many a thick- 
set hedge, and scoured many a height and 
hollow, for he had been a mighty hunter in 
his day, as well as a loyal lover and generous 
master—the handsome, portly lady, likewise 
in a gold-laced cap, for she also had been a 
rider, and followed her lord in his pursuit of 
the hounds as in every other—whether super- 
ficially or heartily, Leslie was sadly puzzled 
to determine, for indeed the Otter chronicles 
classed the two as one, and linked them in- 
separably until death dissolved the union, 
and the laird remained a widowed man for 
the remnant of his. days. The laird and the 
lady pauees the garden; the laird and the 
lady brought in the cultivated acres of moor- 
land ; the laird and the lady were even allied 
in her yards of carpet-work, for had he not 
reared the sheep and dyed the wool which 
her fingers worked indefatigably ? Here was 
a novelty to Leslie which she was not pre- 
pared to admit. 

A stranger came to Otter: that was an un- 
frequent event, even when the spring was ad- 
vancing, and the boats which had been drawn 
up for the winter were again launched in the 
cove, and the brown nets hung anew to dry 
on the budding whins and gowans—the 
April gowans converting the haugh into a 
“lily lea.” Their nearest neighbor, only an 
occasional resident among them, lounged 
over with his whip, dog-call, and dogs, and 
entered the drawing-room at Otter, to be in- 
troduced for the first time to its mistress, 
Leslie’s instincts were hospitable, and they 
were by no means strained; but she did not 
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like this guest; she felt an involuntary re- 
pugnance to him, although he was very cour- 
teous to her—with an elaborate, ostentatious 
homage that astonished and confused her. 
He was a man of Hector Garrett’s age, but 
even in his rough coat with marked remains 
of youthful foppishness and pretension. He 
was a tall man, with beard and moustache 
slightly silvered; his aquiline features were 
sharpened and drawn; his bold, searching, 
eyes sunken. He was a gentleman, even an 
accomplished and refined gentleman in man- 
ner and accent—and yet there was about 
him a nameless coarseness, the brutishness of 
self-indulgence and low aims and ends, which 
no polish could efface or conceal. 

Leslie, notwithstanding her slight knowl- 
edge of life, apprehended this, and shrank 
from the man; but he addressed Hector 
Garret with the ease of an intimate associate 
—and Hector Garret, with his pride and 
scrupulousness, suffered the near approach, 
and only winced when the stranger accosted 
Leslie, complimented Leslie, put himself 
coolly on the footing of future friendship with 
the lady of the house. 

The day wore on, and still the visitor re- 
mained, entertaining himself and discoursing 
widely, but for the most part on practices and 
motives strange at Otter. 

“So you’ve married, after all, Hector,” he 
said, suddenly, as they sat together in the 
twilight : “well, I excuse you,” with a laugh 
and a touch on the shoulder. 

The words were simple enough, but they 
tingled in Leslie’s ears like insolence, and 
Hector Grrret, so hard to rouse, bit his lips 
while he answered indifferently—* And when 
does your time come, Nigel? Are the shad- 
ows not declining with you?” 

“Faith, they’re so low, that there’s not 
lifht left for the experiment; besides, French 
life spoils one for matrimony here, at least so 
poor Alice used to say ;—no galling bonds on 
this side the Channel—the peaceful convent- 
grille, or a light marriage de convenance 
among the pleasant southerns—not that they 
are so pleasant.as they were formetly.” 

Hector Garret got up and walked to one of 
the window recesses, his brow knit, his teeth 
set. 

Leslie rose to steal from the room. 

“Nay, stay, madam,” urged the bland, 
brazen intruder; “don’t rob us so soon of a 
fair living apology for fades souvenirs.” 

But “ Go, Leslie, we will not detain you,” 
Hector Garrett exclaimed, impatiently; and 
Leslie hurried to her own chamber in a 
tumult of surprise and indignation, and vexed 
suspicion. Mysteries had not ceased; and 
what. was this mystery to which Hector Gar- 
ret deigned to lend himself in disparaging 
company with a sorry fine gentleman ? 





Bridget Kennedy was there before her, 
making a pretence of fumbling in the ward- 
robe, her head shaking, her lips working, her 
eyes blazing with repressed rage and malice. 

“Ts he there, madam, still ?” she demanded 
impetuously. “Is he torturing and madden- 
ing Master Hector with his tones and gestures? 
He!—that ought to crouch among the bent 
grass and fern sooner than pass the other on 
the high road. Borrowing and begging, to 
lavish on his evil courses: he who could not 

ay us—not in red gold, but with his heart’s 
lood—the woe he wrought. They had 
guileful, yen hearts, the Boswells, before 
they ever took to foreign lightness and wick- 
edness ; and evil to him who trafficked with 
them in life or death.” 

“Who is he, Bridget? I do not know 
him ; I cannot understand,” gasped Leslie. 

“Don’t ask me, madam—you, least of all.” 

“Tell me, Bridget, tell me,” implored the 
girl, frightened, yet exasperated, catching the 
old woman’s withered hands, and holding 
them fast. 

“ Don’t ask me, madam,” reiterated Bridget, 
sternly. ‘ Better not.” 

“Twill know; what do you mean? Oh, 
you hurt me, you hurt me! I will ask Hee- 
tor Garret himself. I cannot bear this sus- 
pense.” 

“Child, do you choose what you can bear ? 
Beware!” menaced the nurse; then, as Les- 
lie would have broken from her— 

“Have it, then. He is the brother of that 
Alice Boswell who perished in the burning of 
Earlscraig nigh twenty years ago.” 

“Poor lady, Bridget,” Leslie said, with a 
bewildered, excited sob. “Poor unhap 
lady ; but what has that to do with him, with 
me? I understand no better. Help me, 
Bridget Kennedy—a woman, like myself. I 
will not let you go.” 

“ Madam, what good will it serve? It is 
small matter now:” then half reluctantly, 
half with that possession with which truth 
fills its keeper, doaty and sadly she unfolded 
the closed story. “ What had Master Hec- 
tor to do with Alice Boswell? He had to do 
with her as a man has to do with his heart’s 
desire, his snare, his pitfall.” 

“ He loved her, Bridget ; he would have 
wedded her. I might never have been his 
—that is all.” 

“Love, marriage,” scornfully; “I know 


‘|not that he spoke the words, but he lay at ° 


her feet, Proud as Master Hector was, she 
might have trodden on his neck; cool as 
Master Hector seems to others, he was fire 
to her. I have seen him come in from watch- 
ing her shadow, long hours below her win- 
dow, in the wind and rain, and salt spray. I 
have known him when he valued her glove in 
his bosom more than a king’s crown—blest, 
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blest if he had but a word or a glance. But 
long gone by, madam. Master Hector has 
gained wisdom and gravity, and is the head 
of the house; and for fair Miss Alice, she 
has gone to her place. Yes, she was a 
beauty, Miss Alice; she could play on 
stringed instruments like the heavenly har 
ers, and speak many tongues, and work till 
the flowers grew beneath her fingers. She 
learnt to wile men’s souls from their bodies, 
if nothing more, in the outlandish parts where 
she was bred.” 

“So fair, so gifted—did she care for him in 
return, Bridget? Did she love him as he 
loved her?” asked a faint voice. 

“What need you mind, madam ? sharply. 
“Tt is ill speaking harsh words of the dead. 
Did I not say she had gone to her place? 
God defend you from such a passage. Let 
her rest. Sure she cared for him, as she 
cared for aught else save herself. She scat- 
tered smiles and favors on scores. He knew 
at last what she took and what she gave, if 
he did not guess it always.” 

“ Why did he not save her, Bridget? die 
with her ?” 

“Madam,” bitterly; “he did what man 
could do. They say he was more likea spirit 
than a mortal; but if he was to lose his love, 
how could even Master Hector fight against 
his Maker? He was fain to follow her; he 
dallied with death for weeks and months. 
Those were fell days at Otter, but the Lord 
restored him, and now he is himself again, 
and no woman will ever move Master Hector 
more.” 

There was silence in the room for a space. 
At last Bridget broke it: “Do you want any 
thing more with me, madam, or shall I go?” 

Haughty as Bridget Kennedy was, she 
spoke hesitatingly, almost pitifully. She had 
stabbed that young thing sitting pale and 
cold before her; and no sooner was the deed 
done than her strong deep nature yearned 
over her victim as it had never done to Hec- 
tor Garret’s girl wife, in the first rosy flush 
of her thoughtless gladness. 

“Nothing more.” The words were low 
and heavy; and when Bridget left her, Leslie 
raised her hands and linked them together, 
— stretched them out in impotence of re- 

ief. 

What was this news that had come to her 
as from a far country ?—this blinding light, 
this burst of knowledge that had to do with 
the very springs of a man’s nature, this foun- 
tain so full to some, so empty to others? 
She had been deceived, robbed, Hector Gar- 
ret was Alice Boswell’s—in life and death, 
Alice Boswell’s. 

This love, which she had known 80 slightly, 
measured so carelessly—oh, light, shallow 
heart!—had been rooting in his very vitals, 
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had constrained him as a conqueror his cap- 
tive, had been the very essence of the man 
until it spent itself on Alice Boswell’s wild 
grave. He had come to her with a lie in his 
right hand, for he was bound and fettered in 
heart, or else but the blue, stiff corpse of a 
man dead within; he had betrayed her wo- 
man’s right, her best, dearest, truest right, 
her call to love and be loved. Another 
might have wooed her.as he had wooed 
Alice Boswell; to another she might have 
been the first, the only one! She knew now 
why she was no helpmeet, no friend for him ; 
why his hand did not raise her to his emi- 
nence, his soul’s breath did not blow upon 
hers, and create vigor, goodness, and grace 
to match his own. Deep had not cried unto 
deep: heart had not spoken to heart: the 
dry bones, the vacant form, the empty crav- 
ing, were her portion; and out of such un- 
natural hollowness have arisen, once and 
again, deadly lust and sin. 

Why had none stepped in between her 
and this cruel mockery and temptation ? 
“ Mother, mother, how could you be false to 
your trust? Were you, too, cheated and be- 
reft of your due? left a coldshrinking wo- 
man, withering, not suddenly, but for a whole 
lifetime ? ” 

Leslie sat long weighing her burden, until 
a tap at the door and Bridget Kennedy’s 
voice disturbed her. “ Earlscraig is gone, 
madam ; Master Hector is sitting alone with 
his thoughts in your room. Maybe, he is 
missing his cup of tea, or, if you please, 
madam, his lady’s company that he is used 
to at this hour.” 

Leslie rose mechanically, walked out, and 
entered her drawing-room. What did he 
there, his eyes fixed on the broken turret of 
Earlscraig, defined clearly on the limited ho- 
rizon, his memory hovering over the fate ‘of 
fair Alice Boswell ? 

Was it horrible to be jealous of a dead wo- 
man? to wish herself in that ever present 
grave, sacred to him as the holiest, though 
no priest blessed it, no house of God threw 
over it the shadow of the finger pointed to 
heaven—the cross that bore a world’s Sa- 
viour? But that swift and glowing passage 
from life and light and love, such as_ his 
to darkness, forgetfulness—eternity. How 
could she have faced it? Bridget, her old 
enemy, had prayed she might be delivered 
from it, whatever her trials. 

“ Nigel Boswell is gone at last; he was an 
old playfellow, and fortune and he have been 
playing a losing game ever since,” he said, in 
unsuspecting explanation, as he joined her 
where she sat in her favorite window. 

She did not answer him; she was stunned, 
and sat gazing abstractedly on the wallflow- 
ers rendering golden the mossy court wall, 
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or far away on the misty Otter sea. She 
thought he had relapsed into his reveries, was 
with the past, the spring-tide of his life, the 
passion of his early manhood, while she was 
a little school-girl, tripping démurely and 
safely along the crowded Glasgow streets. 
If she had looked up at him she would have 
seen that he was observing her curiously— 
wordering where his young wife had ac- 
quired that serious brow, those fixed eyes. 

“ What are you thinking of, Leslie ? ” 

“Nothing; 1 cannot tell,” hastily and res- 
olutely. 

“That sounds suspicious.” He put his | 
hand on her head, as he had a habit of doing, 
but she recoiled from him. 

“ What a shy little brain that dreads that 
a finger of mine on its soft covering must 
liscover its secrets! Are they treasures, 
Leslie?” 

Oh, blind, absent, reckless man, what 
treasure-keeper kept such ward ! 

Lightly won, was lightly held. 





Leslie struggled with her oppression for 
several dull feverish days; then, driven by 
her own goading thoughts, her sense of in- | 
jury, her thirst for justice and revenge, she 
Yeft the house and wandered out on the beach 
to breathe free air, to forget herself in exer- 
tion, fatigue, stupor. It was evening, dark 
with vapor—gloomy, with a rising gale, the 
sea beginning to mutter and growl. Leslie 
sat shivering by the water’s edge, fascinated 


by the sympathy of nature with her bitter 


hopelessness. A voice on the banks and 
meadows, even in the chill night air, whis- | 
pered of spring advancing rapidly, with buds 
and flowers, with sap, fragrance, and warmth, 
and the tender grace of its flood of green ; 
but here, by the waves, a passing thunder- 
cloud, a stealthy mist, a whistling breeze, 
darkened the scene, and restored barren dis- 
mal water in a single hour. The’ night 
drooped down without moon or star, and still 
Leslie sat listless, drowsy with sorrow, until 
as she rose she sank back sick and giddy; 
and then the idea of premature death, of 
passing away without a sign, of hiding her | 
pain under the silent earth that has covered 
so many sins and sorrows, first laid hold of 
her. 

The notion was not fairly welcome: she was 
young; her heart had been recently wrung ; 
she had been listless and disappointed—but 
she had loved her few isolated engagements, 
her country life, her household dignity, the 
protection of her husband. She could not 
divest herself of these feelings at once. She 
feared the great unknown into which she 
should enter; but still death did not appal 
her as it might have done: it was something 
to be scanned, waited for, submitted to, as a 
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The cold wind pierced her through and 
through; the rain fell; she could not drag 
herself from the shelving rock though the 
tide was rising. She felt frozen, her limbs 
like lead, her mind, wandering, or lapsing 
into unconsciousness. 

She did not hear a call, an approaching 
foot; but her sinking pulses leapt up with 
sudden power and passion when Hector Gar- 
ret stooped over her, and endeavored to raise 
her. 

“Here, Bridget, she is found! Leslie, why 
have you remained out so late? You have 
been sleeping; you have made yourself ill. 
How can you be so rash, so imprudent? 
It is childish—wrong. You have caused us 
anxiety — distress. Poor old Bridget has 
stumbled farther in search of you, this squally 
night, than she has ventured on the sunniest 
morning for many a year,” 

He was excited, aggrieved; he upbraided 
her. He had sympathy for old Bridget’s in- 
firmities ; he knew nothing of his wile’s mis- 
ery. 

‘Leslie resisted him as she had done singe 
that day, slipped from his clasp, strove to 
steady herself, and to walk alone in her 
weakness. Bridget put her feeble arm 
around her. 

“ Lean on me, madam, and I will lean on 
you, for I am frail, and the road is rough, 
and the wind blowing fresh, besides the dark- 
ness.” “1 knew that would quiet her,” she 
muttered. “Poor old Bridget!” said Mas- 
ter Hector, “poor colleen! misled, mis- 
guided. Cruel makes cruel. St. Patrick 
could not save himself from the necessity.” 

Hector Garret was content since he saw 
Leslie safe; he accused her of captiousness 


jand nervousness, but it was the waywardness 


and perversity of illness. He had tried her 
simple nature with too much aleniation from 
her kind; she had grown morbid on the 
baneful diet, tutored though she had been to 
self-dependence. He had been to blame; 
but her merry temper would come back, with 
the rose to her eheek, and the spring to her 
foot, with other ties, other occupations — 
dearer, more sufficient. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 


“ How is the poor child, Bridget Kennedy ? 
Does she fare as she should do?” 

“The child is as fine a child, Master Hee- 
tor, as if she had been a boy, and a Garret, 
on both sides of the house, and will thrive if 
her mother will Jet her. ‘There are mothers 
that would hinder their bairns in the death- 
rattle, and there are others that so watch 
their little ones that the angels of God are 
displaced from their cradles; and the weary 
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human care haunts and harasses the infant, ! trust that I will be, if not what a better wo- 
and stops its growth.” man might have been, at least more to my 

“I am not learned in these matters, ‘child than any other can be. Her mother! 
Bridget. You brought me up; I trust you! —so holy a tie must confer some peculiar fit- 
to rear my children,” ness. Yes; my baby is mine, and must lie 

“ None ‘shall rear them but their mother, ‘on my knees, ~o loons to laugh in my poor 
Master Hector ; none shall come between her face. And so I wish her to have my name 
and them. I have ruled long at Otter, but I also, that there may be a complete union be- 
dare not dispute with her there.” tween us.” 

“Settle it as you like. I did not mean} He knew now what intelligence had reached 
them—I was not thinking of them atall. I her ; but while the old wound burnt afresh, 
asked for their mother. You have experi- the shyness of the still but sensitive nature, 
om m she ape | as she nani be?” | samp “ the Sern, stg mn were of- 

wish you would not provoke such mis- fended and injured. He was only conscious 
takes, Master Hector,” said Bridget, pettishly ; , of the petulent, unreasonable, unkind surface ; 
“I wish you would find some other name for he did not sound the deep resentment and 
your wife. You should know best, but is it | jealousy beneath ; he did not dream of the 
suitable to term the nursling and the pareat anguish of the secret cry whose outward ex- 
by the same title? I am a foolish old wo-' pression struck upon his vexed ears; he did 
man, but it seems strange to me. Your not hear the inner protest, *I will not have 
father did not confound them.” my baby bear his love’s name ieee her to 

“Ah! I daresay not. We will find a him, be a memorial of her; be addressed 
Christian name for the new-comer, and end with fondness as much for the sake of old 
the Comedy of Errors, since you dislike it,' times as for: her own, the innocent !—be 
and Leslie too, doubtless; for women are , brought up to resemble Alice, trained to fol- 
nice on these points.” cr) low in her footsteps, until, if I died, my child 

“ Leslie, what shall we call the baby?” in-; would be more Alice Boswell’s than mine. 
quired Hector Garret the next time he stood Never, never!” 

+ his wife’s side, wishing to divert her by a| Hector Garret little knew Leslie Bower; 
pleasant difficulty, and to vary the expression slowly he arrived at the discovery. First a 


of those large eyes—larger now than ever— | troubled. suspicion, then a dire ag beers 
e 


which, he knew not why, fascinated him by Not the transparent, light-hearted, humb 

the intensity of their gaze. “I cause Bridget! girl, whom a safe, prosperous country home, 
to blunder oddly between you two; so set an honorable position, a kindly regard, left 
her at rest by fixing as soon as you can the more than satisfied—happy ; but the vision- 


momentous question.” 

“T have fixed,” answered Leslie, quietly. 

“T commend your foresight; a man, now, 
would have left the alternative open to the 
last.” 

“Mrs. Garret’s first daughter must be 
named for Mrs. Garret’s mother,” declared 
Bridget, authoritatively. 

“No,” denied Leslie, hastily; “I have 
named her for myself—if you do not object,” 
she added, with a flush, half shame, half 
pride. 

“I? Oh, no; do as you will. It will not 
solve Bridget’s puzzle; but I am content. 
Leslie is a bonnie title.” 

Leslie compressed her lip. 

“ My mother’s name is bonnier,” she said, 
abruptly ; “ my mother’s name is Alice.” 

He started, and gazed at her keenly, while 
she continued, falteringly, but with a stubborn 
will in her speech :— 

“ T wish my baby to be mine in every thing, 
particularly as she isa girl. I am not wise 
nor clever, nor strong now. I fear I am 
often peevish; but you will excuse me, be- 
cause I am a weak, ignorant woman, Such 
defects are not fatal in a mother; hundreds 
have overcome them for their children. I 


‘ary, enthusiastic woman, confiding, but claim- 
ing confidence for confidence; tender and 
true, but demanding like sincerity, constancy, 
| purity, and power of devotion. Had he but 
| Known her the first: but a man’s fate lies in 
one woman ; had he but left her in her girlish 
|sweetness and gaiety; had he never ap- 
yroached her with his cold overtures—his 
barren, artificial expediency and benevolence. 
| She erred in ignorance and inexperience ; but 
jhe against the bitter fruit of knowledge, in 
wilful tampering with truth—reluctantly, mis- 
| ao Magee cozening his conscience, 
hardening himself in unbelief, applying salve 
to the old vital stab to his sasbanlonen, 
with an egotistical and presumptuous conceit 
of protecting and befriending the young full 
life which without him would have found for 
itself an outlet, and flown on rapid, free, and 
rejoicing, had he only refrained from divert- 
ing its current into a dull, dark, long-drained 
channel, where it was dammed up or oozed 
out sluggishly, gloomily, despairingly—with- 
out natural spring-time, sunshine, abundance, 
gladness, until lost in the great sea. 

He had viewed but the soft, silken bud, 
whose deep cup was drunk with dew,—its 
subtle, spicy fragrance pervading, lingering 
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fied ; its rich, royal hues were yet to come. 
In his blind coarse blundering he had mis- 
taken the bud for the flower, the portal for 
the church; he had entered with heedless, 
profane foot, and blighted the blossom and 
rifled the altar. For the leaves had been un- 
closed, the gates unbarred under his ng 
and Leslie, with a noble woman’s frankness, 
generosity, and meekness—that true meek- 
ness which oftenest eleaves and melts the 
ringing metal of a high spirit—Leslie had 
begun to love him, to fix her heart upon him, 
to grow to him—stolid, sardonic statue that 
he was !—until that shock exposed his flaws 
and wrenched her from her hold. Better 
to be thus rudely dissevered, perhaps, than 
to waste her womanliness, puny and pale 
from its vague, bald nourishment, on a fraud 
and a farce. ; 

Hector Garret awoke from his delusion, 
from his scholarly reveries, his active enter- 
rise. “He that provideth not for his own 
ouse is wcrse than an infidel.” So he 
watched Lesi.e: he saw her rise up with her 
thoughtful face, very individual it appeared 
now, and go up and down carrying her baby. 
He was aware that she was appropriating it 
as her treasure; that she was saying to her- 
self some such words— Silver and gold have 
I none, but this is my pearl beyond price ; 
she will be enough for me; she must be so; 
I will make her so. She and I will waste no 
more silly tears on hard, changeable men. 
They are not like us, little daughter; they 
pass us by, or they love us once with fierce 
desire; and when satiated or balked, they 
turn to us again to please their eye, flatter 
their ear, vary their leisure; to anatomize and 
torture like other favorites of an hour. We 
will have none of them, save to do our duty. 
We will live for each other.” 

Not that she deprived him of his rights as 
a father; she was too magnanimous to be 
unjust, and she would not have balked that 
puppet, to whose service she consecrated her- 
self, of one privilege which any pangs of hers 
could purchase. She had rather that motive, 
than any notion that 


“ Baby fingers, waxen touches, 
Pressed her image from his heart.” 


She presented their child to him with a 
serious stateliness, as if it was so very solemn 
a ceremony that its performance emancipated 
her from ordinary emotion; she came and 
consulted him on the small questions that 
concerned its welfare with the same absorb- 
ing care. If he came near her when she 
bore the child in her arms, she offered it to 
him immediately : she was righteous as well 
as valiant—yes, very valiant. He contem- 
plated her steadfastness with wonder. After 
the blow which overcame her, when a com- 








pensation was ‘given her—a blessing to atone 
for the gall in her cup, she accepted it end 
cherished it, and set herself to be grateful for 
it, and worthy of it immediately. The forti- 
tude which, after the involuntary, inevitable 
rebellion, would permit no more idle repin- 
ing, the decent pride that hid its own disease 
and bore it bravely, even the sternness that 
set its teeth against reaction—he recognized 
them all; it was studying the reflection of his 
own lofty features in the fragile, quivering 
flesh of a girl. 

What is often proposed, rarely practised, 
Leslie did. She changed her ways, with 
what travail of spirit, what: heart-sickness she 
alone could tell. It is no common, slight, or 
false influence that causes a revulsion in the 
whole bodily system ;_it is no skin-deep punc- 
ture that bleeds inwardly ; it is no easy lesson 
that the disciple lays to heart: but Leslie 
surmounted and survived it. She had escaped 
her responsibilities, and slumbered at her 

y0st. She would do so no longer. She be- 
onged now, after little Leslie, to her house- 
hold, and its members might yet be the better 
for her, and Hector Garrett should respect— 
not pity her. She vindicated her matronhood 
suddenly and straightforwordly, but with a 
sedatencss and firmness that was conclusive 
of her future power ; she had much to acquire, 
but she would gain something every day and 
every hour, until Otter should own no abler 
mistress. Then for her child, she would 
teach herself that she might instruct her 
daughter, so that if she proved inquiring and 
meditative like her father, she need not soon 
weary of her simple mother, and turn alto- 
gether toa more enlightened and profound 
instructor. Surely there was some knowledge 
that a woman could best store up and dispense, 
some gift wherein the vigorous and well- 
trained man did not bear the universal palm? 
Leslie strove to cultivate her talents ; for these 
in her position there was scarcely a choice of 
fields, but she had eminently the power of 
observation, and her sharpened motives sup- 
lied the defects of her early education. 

eslie became a naturalist—the most original 
and untrammelled of naturalists, for she pro- 
ceeded upon that foundation of anecdotal and 
experimental acquaintance with herb and tree, 
insect, bird, and beast, and even atmospheric 
een, whose unalloyed riches are pecu- 
iar to rustic and isolated genius, 

Hector Garret observed this growing taste, 
and appreciated it. Leslie had ceased to 
apologize for her stupidity, and to be shy of 
his scrutiny. When he found her procuring 
and preserving this or that specimen, or not- 
ing down a primitive fact, if he asked an ex- 
planation he had one directly. 

“This pale flower, and that with the green 
flowers and the great leaves, are lady’s-smock 
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and lady’s-mantle; they say they are named 
for the Virgin, but I think Adam must have 
named them in the Garden. Bridget te]ls 
me that the Irish believe the fairies sleep .in 
these bells. This is the plant of whose root 


cats are so fond that they burrow about it’ 


and nibble it, and as it does not hurt them, I 
have dug up a bit for our puss; little Leslie 
looks after her already. I have been writing 
down the day when the swallow twittered at 
the window, to compare with their arrival 
next summer. Peggy Barbour saw a double 
nest with one hole last year; it must have 
been an old pair and a young maintaining a 
joint roof-tree. Yes, of course, these are 
jay’s feathers.” 

Another resource which Leslie found within 
Hector Garret’s perception, was that of music. 
She had been endowed with a flexible, melodi- 
ous voice, and as soon as she had use for 
them, she gathered by magic a host of ditties, 
blythe or sad, stirring or soothing—from the 
romantic fervor of “ Charlie, he’s my darling,” 
to the pathos of “ Drummossie Moor,” or the 
homely, biting humor of “'Tibbie Fowler,” to 
carol to the accompaniment of the ancient 
spinnet, in order to cheer or lull the child. 

Hector Garret would move to his study- 
window, and open it softly, in the gloaming 
hour when the purple sunset was on the sea, 
and the bats abroad from the old chimneys, 
to listen to his wife in the room above singing 
to her child. He did not hear her music 
otherwise ; if he had solicited it, she would 
have complied with a little surprise, but he did 
not seek the indulgence. 

The alteration in Leslie which matured her 
unexpectedly from a girl to a woman, affeoted 
wep both the arbiters of her destiny. 

ridget Kennedy, from her tyrant, was fairly 
transformed into her warmest and most faith- 
ful adherent. ‘There was something high and 
great in the wild, old woman, that could thus 
at once confess her error; admit greatness in 
any form in another, and succumb to it rever- 
ently. Truly, Bridget Kennedy was like fire 
to the weak and foolish, a scourge and a 


grisly phantom ; to the brave and capable, a. 


minister fearless, fond, and untiring to her 
last breath. ; 

It was very strange to Hector Garret to be 
sensible of Bridget’s lapse from his side, to 
hear the present madam, the subdued, dili- 
gent woman, canonized to the level of the 
grand, glad lady of Otter to whom Bridget 
had been so long fanatically loyal. He said 
to himself that the child had helped to effect 
it, the precious descendant, the doted-on third 
generation, but he was uncertain. He him- 
self was so impressed with the patient wo- 
man he had formed from the lively girl, so 
tortured by a conviction that he had gagged 
and fettered her—that her limbs were cramped 
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and benumbed, her atmosphere oppressive, 
her life self-denying, that he could bear it no 
longer. 

“God forgive me, Leslie, for the wrong I 
have done you,” he confessed one night with 
a haggard, remorseful face, when she stood, 
constrained and pensive, on his joyless hearth. 

She looked up quickly, she laughed a dr 
laugh. “You are dreaming,” she replied. 
“ How much larger Otter is than the Glasgow 
house ; it was a mere cupboard in comparison. 
How much pleasanter the fields and hills and 
sands than the grimy, noisy street where my 
head ached and my eyes were weary. And 
little Leslie is a thousand times dearer than 
my own geople, or any companions that I ever 
possessed. Hush, hush! I hear her ery; 
don’t detain me, unless. for any thing that I 
can do for you—because nothing keeps me 
from Leslie.” 

The coals of fire were heaped upon his 
head ; there could be no reparation. 

Why was Hector Garret not resigned? It 
was a cruel mistake, but it might have been 
worse, for hearts are deceitful, and what i 
false and baneful is apt to prove an edged 
tool. Here was permanent estrangement, com- 
fortless formality, cold, compulsory esteem ; 
but there was no treachery in the household, 
no malignant hate, no base revenge. 

But Hector Garret would not rest: he had 
far less or far more energy than his wife; he 
walked his lands a moody, harassed man. 
The turmoil and distraction of his youth 
seemed recalled ; he lost his equanimity; his 
regular habits faded from him. Leslie could 
no longer count on his prolonged absence, his 
short, stated visits; he would be with her at 
any time within doors or without—to exchange 
a word or look, and go as he came, to return 
as unaccountably and inconsistently. It vexed 
Leslie; she tried not to see it; it made her 
curious, anxious; and what had she to do 
with Hector Garret’s flushed cheek and shining 
eye? Some anniversary, some combination 
of present associations and past recollections 
—a tendency to fly from himself, beset- 
ting at times the most self-controlled—might 
have caused this change in his appearance. 
Ah! better twist and untwist the rings of 
little Leslie’s fair hair, and dress and undress 
her as she had done her doll; better examine 
the shell cracked by the yellow-hammer, and 
count the spots on the broad brown leaf of 
the plane, than perplex herself with so un- 
congenial a difficulty. But the difficulty pur- 
sued her nevertheless, and baffled and be- 
witched her as it had done wiser people. 

The master and mistress of Otter were 
spectators of the harvest home, the plentiful 
feast, and merry dance in the spacious barn 
where their share of the fruits of the earth 
was about to be garnered. Leslie stood in 
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her complimentary gay gala ribands, with her 
fingers meeting upon her wedding-ring, look- 
ing composedly and with interest on the 
buxom women and stalwart men, the loving 
lads and lasses, the cordial husbands and 
wives. Hector Garret, however, scarcely tar- 
ried to reply to their health and prosperity 
drunk in a flowing bumper, but broke from 
the scene as if its good was his evil, its bless- 
ing his curse. 

In the parish church where Leslie had ex- 
hibited her bridal finery—and it is to be 
feared in her volatile youth squandered as 
many of her golden moments of devotion, as 
did the wife and daughters of good Dr. Prim- 
rose, of whom she had read as a warning, 
not as an example—when Leslie listened to 
the clergyman, and bent her head in peni- 
tence and worship, she was disturbed by Hec- 
tor Garret’s gesture of restlessness and atti- 
tude of care. 

When the new moon was rising in the sky, 
as lustrous and as pure these thousand years, 
the same moon hanging over the same sea, 
and he pacing up and down unquiet and dis- 
satisfied as ever, with Leslie bidding the 
little one look up and clap her hands, carry- 
ing her off to her cradle pillow, coming back 
after a weary absence to stand and look in 
her turn at the moon, he was close to her, he 
was murmuring “ Leslie,” “ Leslie,” but she 
turned upon him pale and cold as the moon 


above her, and addressed him, “ See, a 
is a ship doubling Earlseraig point and steer- 
ing into the Otter sea.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE STORM. 


THE October winds, tossing the late oats 
and the frosted heather, were lashing the 
Otter sea into heaving waves and flakes of 
foam. That western sea has its annals and 
its trophies, as well as den and moor. Ed- 
ward Bruce crossed it to give to Ireland as 
dauntless a king as he whom a woman 
crowned, and found a nameless grave ; and 
there, in the glassy calm of a summer night, 
the vessel, and its passengers lulled in fatal 
security and slumber profound as that of the 
Lotos eaters, “ manhood’s noble head” and 
“ beauty’s flowery crown,” the pilgrim from the 
Far West, and the child at his father’s door, 
sank like lead, fathoms beyond the aid of 
modern science with its myriads of inventions 
and its hardy self-confidence. 

The few fishers of Otter were exposed to 
the swell rolling from New England and 
Labrador to Galloway and Argyle; many a 
lamp stood day and night in cottage windows, 
many an anxious woman forsook her brood, 
and under her sheltering plaid ran here and 
there, dizzy and desperate, to beg for counsel, 
and tidings of the husband and father whose 





boat was due, and who was still exposed to 
the pitiless fury of the tempest. 

* ree Garret was early summoned to 
marshal his men in order to succor those“who 
were within his reach ; to think, plan, and act 
to the last for those who were a-missing, but 
might yet be rescued. He had been upon 
the beach a!l day; he had been handling 
rope and line; he had been ready at any mo- 
ment to launch his own boat among the 
breakers. 

Leslie, too, had been abroad. She had 
been in several houses, especially in those 
whose young children were of the same age 
as Leslie. In all she met the same abandon- 
ment; whether the heads of the families 
chanced to be young or old, worthy or un- 
worthy, mattered not; they were now the 
sole thought, the object of racking anxiety, 
lamented over beforehand with sore lamenta- 
tion. If they were safe, all was well; if they 
were lost, these wives and mothers were be- 
reaved indeed. The Sabine women did not 
cling to their rough masters with more touch- 
ing fidelity. The men were in trouble—their 
imprudence, their intemperance, their violence 
were blotted out. 

Leslie went home in disturbance and pain, 
She too, placed a light in her window; she, 
too, left her infant untended, and strained 
her eyes to pierce,the storm. Hector Garret 
must have descried her figure as he ap- 
proached the house, for he came straight 
to her room,.and stood a moment with his 
dripping dress and a glow on his face. 

“ Don't go, Leslie; I'll be back presently.” 

She put a force upon herself, and busied 
herself with the refreshments laid out for 
him. He came in immediately, and advanced 
towards her with the same eager phrase, 
“Don’t go, Leslie,” and he grasped her 
gown lightly. She sat down while he ate 
and drank. 

“T’ll have a cup of tea, Leslie ; pour me 
out my tea as you used to do.” She had al- 
ways poured out tea for him, but not with 
him close by, and his detaining hand upon 
her dress. 

“This is like old times. They were very 
foolish—those old times, but they have their 
sweetness to look back upon them.” She in- 
terrupted him— 

“They are all safe, are they not ?” 

“ Every man of them, thank God.” 

He was spent with his exertions; he was 
fevered and incoherent; she let him speak 
on, detailing the minutest particular. She 
even said with animation, and the tears in her 
eyes— 

“Their protector and deliverer! God will 
bless you for this, Hector Garret.” He bent 
his head, but he held out his arms. 

“ Will you bless me, Leslie ? ” 
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His voice was thick and hoarse; it petri- 
fied her, so still was she—so dumb; and at 
that moment there came a loud knocking at 
the door, and importunate voices demanding 
the Laird of Otter. 

He obeyed the summons, spoke with his 
servants a little time, and returned to find 
Leslie in the same arrested posture, with the 
same blanched face. He had resumed his 
seaman’s coat, and carried his cap in his 
hand. He was calm now, and smiling, but 
with a face wan and shadowed with an inex- 
pressible cloud. 

“Tt may not be, Leslie,” he said, soft and 
low; “ Nigel Boswell’s boat is in sight, strug- 
gling to make Earlscraig ; he was always rash 
and unskilled, though seaward born and bred. 


If he is not forestalled, his boat will be bot-: 


tom upmost, or crushed like glass within the 
hour. I trust I will save him; but if there 
be peril and death in my path, then listen to 
what I say, and remember it. Whatever has 
gone before, at this moment I am yours; you 
may doubt it, deny it—I swear it, Leslie. 
Despise me, reject me if you will; I cannot 
perish misinterpreted and misjudged. I loved 
Alice Boswell. My love is ashes with its ob- 


ject. I did not love you once; I love you 
now. I love a living woman truer, higher, | 
holier than the dead; and for my love’s sake, 
not for my vows—the first for. love, if it be 


the last.” 

He had her in his arms; his lingering 
kisses were on her eyes, her hair, her hands. 
He was gone, and still she refnained rooted 
to the ground, smitten. Was it amazement, 
anger, terror ?—or was it a wild throb of ex- 
ultation for that, the real moment of their 
union? or because she had won him—she 
was his who had slighted her, sinned against 
her—but who was still Hector Garret, manly, 
wise, and noble—thghero of her girlhood. 

She was roused reluctantly by the entrance 
of Bridget Kennedy, shaking in every limb. 

“Madam, why did you let Master Hector 
go?—he has had the fool of a doomed man 
this many a day—to seek the company of his 
enemy. The good and the bad, the tares 
and the wheat! It is thus that men are 
called as plain as when the Banshee cries. 
Madam, say your prayers for Master Hector 
while he is still in time.” 

“T must go to him, Bridget; I must follow 
him. Don’t try to keep me. He is my hus- 
band, too. The poor women were crowding 
on the beach this morning. Let me go!” 

She understood that he was exposing him- 
self for another—that his life was on the 
turning of a straw. She ran upstairs, but she 
did not seek her child, and when she de- 
scended, Bridget had still to fetch her mantle 
and bonnet. The old woman did not seek to 
detain her; but as she peered out after her 
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and wrung her hands, ejaculated through her 
chattering teeth, “ She will bring the Master 
back if any thing can ; naught will harm her. 
I, poor miserable wretch, would but clog her 
swiftness. Ay! he will hearken to her voice; 
he has been waiting for the sound weeks and 
months. Who woyl have said that Master 
Hector, like Samsoi, would twice be given a 
prey to a woman! He will hear her above 
the winds and waves; body or soul, he will 
obey as he did Alice Boswell twenty years 
ago in fire and ruin.” 

Leslie hurried on in the darkness, her little 
feet tripping, her slight form borne back by 
the blast. Not thus had she wandered on 
those sunny summer days when she first 
knew Otter; but there was that within, in the 
midst of her distress, that she would not have 
resigned for that light life twice over. 

She reached the beach; the roar ofthe 
surf was in her ears, the shriek of the wind, 
but no human presence was visible, Therg 
flashed back upon her the vision of her hope- 
lessness and helplessness on such another 
blustering, raging night, but the recollection 
brought no comfort. She paused in dismay, 
with nothing but the mist and the driving 
rain before her. Stay! obscurely, and at in- 
tervals, she caught sight of a light, now borne 
on the crest of these giant waves, now sunk 
and lest, at their sport and mercy. Hark! 
a pistol-shot! that must be Boswell’s appeal 
for aid; and yonder lay Earlscraig—yonder 
also was Hector toiling to rescue his ancient 
friend and persistent foe. She should be 
there too. At Earlscraig their destiny should 
be wrought out—the end attained. 

Leslie sped along in the tumult of earth 
and sky; the road was more than a mile, at 
such a season and in such weather, toilsome, 
dangerous—but what deeds have not tender 
women achieved, strung by love or hate. 

When Leslie gained the promontory, she 
fourid the old house deserted—the few ser- 
vants were on the shore, aiding or watching 
Hector Garret and his men in their efforts to 
save the last of his line, cast away within the 
shadow of his rocks and towers. 

Leslie shrank from descending amorig the 
spectators, she remained spent and breathless, 
but resolute still, where she could spy thé first 
wayfarer, hear the first shout of triumph, and 
steal away in the darkness, fleeing home un- 
marked and undetained. 

It was the first occasion on which she had 
been close to Earlscraig. The situation, atall 
times exposed, was now utterly forlorn. The 
spray was rising over the land, the waves were 
sapping its foundation ages old, the weird 
winds tearing at the coping of the shattered 
house; on the side where Alice Boswell’s tur- 
ret had stood, stones were rumbling, wild 
weeds streaming. ‘The scene was very dismal 
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and eerie, but Leslie did not shudder or faint, 
her senses were bent on one aim, she was im- 
pervious to all else. She sank down in a 
pion position, staring with unwinking 
eyes, praying with her whole heart in an 
agony. ‘The iight which had beguiled her, 
after tossing for some time to and fro, passed 
beyond her sight ; she eO&ld not regain it, she 
could only continue ready to seize the first 
signal of bliss, or woe. 

It did not come. The storm raged more 
madly; the desolation grew more appalling ; 


Leslie’s brain began to whirl; the solitude } 


was rife with shapes and voices. 

Above all stood fair Alice Boswell, wreathed 
in white flames—from wavering cloudy mass 
of forms the gallant exile plunged anew into 
the flood, now seething and rushing to meet 
its prey. 

“Oh woman—Alice Boswell—I did not 
steal your lover; you kept him from me long 
after God and man had given him to me. 
There are no vows and caresses in the grave, 
We have had but one meeting and parting; 
but one! Oh, stranger, he is spending his 
life for her brother, as you were ready to fling 
down yours for her. Will none of you be 
appeased? Then take us both; in mercy 
leave not the other! In death let us not be 
divided ! ” 

The pang was over; Leslie passed into in- 
sensibility. When she recovered herself the 
spectres of that horrible dream still flitted 
around her, for did she not distinguish through 
the surge and the blast Hector Garret’s foot 
speeding to receive his doom ? 

But “ Leslie,” not “Alice,” was his cry. 
Beneath the very arches of Earlscraig, where 
fair Alice Boswell had stood, her rich hair 
decked for one, her bright eyes sparkling for 
another, her sandal buckled for a third, and 
waved to him her hand, boon enough for her 
slave. “Leslie!” “Lesl.e!” was his cry, 
uttered with such aching, longing, such bitter, 
despair. It was the wail of no mocking 
ghost, but the human cry of a breaking heart. 

Leslie’s tongue clove to the roof of her 
mouth; but no need of speech to indicate to 
him this weak, fluttering treasure. Found 
once ture! Found forever! raised and 
borne av-ay swiftly and securely. No word 
of explanation, no reprocch for folly and des- 
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peration, no recital of his labors, no informa- 
tion regarding others, but —strange from 
Hector Garret’s stern lips, and sweet as 
strange—murmurs of fondness and devotion: 
“Sweet Leslie, sweet wife, sweet mother— 
mother of my child—mine only, mine still, 
mine always.” Scouting at weariness, cheery 
reckonings of their way, his heart beating 
against hers, her cheek to his; and it was 
only when Bridget Kennedy opened the door, 
and he asked her whether she had yet a 
chamber for this truant, that Leslie was aware 
how well Hector Garret had performed his 
part, and how many guests the hospitable 
walls of Otter sheltered that eventful night. 

Bridget was solemnly praising heaven, 
whose arm had been about them, and restored 
them both in the flower of their days, to 
Otter, and to their bairn. 

“We have come back for more than Otter 
and the bairn, Leslie. Bridget and all the 
men of Ayr could not have held her here, my 
faithful wife that needs musi be my love, she 
has proved herself so true!” 

He was throwing off her drenched cloak, 
jand chafing her cold hands. One of them 
was clenched on itscontents. He opened the 
stiffened fingers, and found a lock of hair. 

“ It was all relating to you which I had, 
Hector,” she whispered; “I took it long ago, 
with your knowledge but without your con- 





sent. I woull not look at it, or touch it; I 

| kept it for little Leslie. But you said that 

| you were mine, and it was something of yours 

to hold ; you'were mine, and it was part of 
ou. 

“ Better for Scotland that weans greet than 
| bearded men,” averred the Lord of Glamis; 
| but he said not, better for the men, nor better 
| for those who plight hand and heart with 


them, that the keen clear eye melt not, either 


| with ruth or tenderness, Nay, the plants of 
‘household faith and love, scathed by some 
lightning flash, pinched by some poverty of 
soil, will lift their heads and thrive apace 
when once they have been watered with this 
heavenly rain—and like the tree of the 
Psalmist growing by the river, will flourish 
pleasantly, and bear much goodly fruit hence- 
forth, and fade not at all, but instead, be trans- 
planted into “ the land that is far away.” 








Tue Ancient Ecyrtians.—Do not Dr. 
Livingstone’s striking observations on coinci- 
dences in dressing the hair, weaving, pounding 


:corn, &e., in Central Africa, with the modes of 
the Egyptians, justify the old theory of their 
origin from the South ¢ 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE BOAT-FLIES OF MEXICO. 


THE boat-fly or water-bug * derives both 
its names from its well-known habit of turn- 
ing itself over on the water like a boat, and 
so swimming about, with its head downward. 
It abounds amongst our ponds and ditches, 
and may be readily observed, though not 
readily caught there, during the day; but at 
eve it rises into the air and flies away in 
search of food, which it finds either by mak- 
ing prey of smaller insects, or by parasitically 
attacking the larger animals, after the manner 
of other bugs. When you succeed in catch- 
ing one—no easy matter—most likely it will 
thrust out its beak into your hand, and there 
leave an irritating poison, the effects of which, 
however, soon pass off. 

The fact of these insects swimming upon 
their backs is aremarkable peculiarity in their 
history ; indeed, no other entomological tribe 
presents this peculiarity, which thus serves to 
distinguish, at a glance, a member of the 
Notonectide from any other aquatic or land 
insect ; and, although the greater part of their 
life is passed under water, their bodies, like 
those of the water-fowl, never get wet, for 
they are more or less completely covered with 
very minute hairs or bristles, which imprison 
—at least, on the surface of the wings upon 
which they swim—a sheet of air, and effectu- 
ally prevent the immediate contact of water 
with the body of the insect. Nature has pro- 
vided for most aquatic insects in the same 
way. 

Such are a few facts relating to our English 
species of boat-fly; but, in Mexico, we find 
other varieties of these water-bugs, which will 
furnish us with the occasion of noticing some 
very curious phenomena. But to do this, we 
must soar for an instant from the entomologi- 
cal kingdom into the domain of geology. 

Our readers are doubtless acquainted with 
the oolite limestone. In the British Museum, 
and at the Jardin des Plantes of Paris, like- 
wise in several provincial collections, are to 
be seen some magnificent specimens of this 
remarkable rock and its many varieties. It 
is immediately distinguished from any other 
description of rock or stratified earth by the 
presence, in its mass, of innumerable spheri- 
cal nodules, varying in size from that of a 

* The family of the Notonectide, as the water- 


bugs are called, belongs to the hemipterous section 
of the insect order. 
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millet-seed to that of a marble, from which, 
indeed, the name oolite has been taken— 
Greek, oon, an egg, and lithos,a stone—as 
being a rock composed of eggs, or an egg- 
rock, 

How have these oolitic rocks, which differ 
so much from all the others, been formed? 
This question has puzzled geologists, chemists, 
mineralogists, paleontologists, &c., ever since 
oolites were first observed. Some have seen 
a grain of sand rolling along the calcareous 
bed of a trout-stream, gradually cover itself 
with a crust of limestone, and, rolling still, 
soon present the aspect of an isolated oolite. 
To these sporadic nodules, the name of Piso- 
lites has been given. Is it, then, in the ag- 
glomeration of these pisolites that must be 
sought the explanation of oolitic structure? 

thers have seen pisolites form in the interior 
of steam-engines, when certain substances 
have been introduced to prevent the calcare- 
ous matter contained in the water from de- 
positing upon the sides of the boilers ; and they 
have concluded that pisolites could be formed 
in thermal or hot mineral springs as well as 
in streams, It was observed that these no- 
dules are easily cemented together by water 
holding calcareous or other mineral matter in 
solution, and it was consequently supposed, 
pretty generally, that pisolites may have given 
rise to the peculiar structure of the oolitic 
beds observed in nature. 

But now comes another and very ingenious 
theory respecting the origin of oolite—here, 
at the commencement of the present year, 
we have two observers who look upon these 
rocks as having an organic origin! Mr. 
Bowring and M. Virlet d’Aoust think—in- 
deed, have apparently proved by direct ob- 
servation—that the oolitic globules have been, 
and are still formed by an incrustation of car- 
bonate of lime deposited upon the eggs of 
certain water-insects, belonging to the family 
of the Notonectide, or boat-flies. 

A paper has lately been read at the Acad- 
emy@of Sciences at Paris by M. Virlet, in 
which he endeavors to prove, not only that 
oolite must have been formed in very ancient, 
anti-historic times, from the eggs of similar 
aquatic insects, but that the same wonderful 
cause of rock-formation is extremely active in 
!Mexico at the present time. 

However extraordinary this origin of oolitic 
limestone may appear at first sight, we must 
not be too hasty in rejecting altogether the 
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statements brought forward by the above- 
named author. Has not Dr. Ehrenberg 
shown that immense masses of the earth’s 
crust owe their origin to a profusion of miero- 
scopic Infusoria and Foraminifera ?—and, 
Mr. Rupert Jones, has he not discovered that 
great portions of the surface of our globe are 
strewed with Hntomostraca—small crusta- 
evans (formerly taken for bivalve mollusca) 
resembling our little water-fleas (Cypride) ? 
Has not Dr. Bowerbank ingeniously demon- 
strated that flints and moss-agates are noth- 
ing more than petrified or fossil sponges; 
and do we not know with certainty that a 
great part of the earth’s structure is composed 
almost entirely. of corals and shells? M. 
Virlet d’Aoust, in his turn, endeavors to show 
that oolitic rocks owe their formation to my- 
riads of minute eggs, the seed of some aquatic 
insects. Here are the facts observed :— 
Every one has heard of the great plain of 
Mexico, situated some seven thousand five 
hundred feet above the level of thesea, and 
from whence Humboldt brought back with 
him what was called an antediluvian man 
(homo diluvii testis), being neither more nor 
less than a large fossil salamander belonging 
to the most recent fresh-water formations. 
Near the centre of this vast tract of land are 
seen two large lakes. The first of these goes 
by the name of Chaleo; the second, near 
whi h some salt-works have been established, 
is called Texcoco. M. Virlet remarked that 
the bottoms of both these lakes are formed 
by a sort of gray limestone of modern forma- 
tion, containing small oolitic globules, which, 
in this author’s eyes, are in every respect 
similar to those found in the limestone of the 
Jura. He immediately made known this fact 
to Mr. Bowring, director of the salt-works at 
Texcoco, who informed him that these glob- 
ules were owing simply to the incrustation of 
the eggs of water-insects by carbonate of lime 
deposited daily from the waters of the lakes. 
In a second excursion to these lakes, it was 
observed that their banks were strewed, uffder 
water, with an infinite number of insects’ 
eggs, about the size of a pin’s head, and which 
appeared to belong to a species of boat-fly. 
M. Virlet is not only convinced that these 
modern oolites of Mexico owe their formation 
to the eggs of these insects, but thinks, also, 
that the oolite of the Jura and other ancient 
strata must be attributed to a similar cause. 
“This would explain,” says he, “ the irregular 
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distribution of oolitic grains of the Jurassic 
strata. Where the oolite is found to be hol- 
low, the egg which formed it has been en- 
closed before being hatched ; where the oolitic 
globules are completely solid, the eggs have 
had time to hatch, and the cavities left by the 
exit of the grubs (Jarv@) have been filled up 
by the incrusting calcareous matter.” 

If these facts are confirmed by future ob- 
servation, it will not be without interest that 
we shall recall the Greek origin of the word 
oolite. I would, however, on this occasion 
remind our geological readers that a small 
oolitic bed, bearing great resemblance to the 
Jura limestone, was formerly discovered by 
Leopold von Buch, near Teguise, in Lanza- 
rote, one of the Canary islands. This oolite- 
bed is also, like that of Mexico, of modern 
formation, and probably continues increasing 
at the present day. It would therefore be of 
great interest to ascertain if the oolitic deposit 
make known to us by Leopold von Buch owes 
its origin to causes similar to those stated by 
M. Virlet in reference to the Mexican oolite. 
Such an investigation, which could be made 
without difficulty by the English vessels which 
frequently visit the Canary Islands, would be 
more likely to decide the question than the 
examination of ancient oolites, with a view to 
discover some organic remains that might be 
attrinuted to the eggs of insects. 

But the Mexican boat-flies, which appear to 
play so important a part in modern rock- 
formation, are important also in a truly prac- 
tical sense, inasmuch as they furnish to man, 
and some of his domestic animals, a plentiful 
supply of food. 

‘ne Mexicans consume at their meals im- 
mense quantities of the eggs of these aquatic 
insects, 

Many authors have written more or less in- 
distinctly on thés curious alimentary substance, 
which is sometimes termed Mexican flour, 
animal flour, &c.,-or known under the Mexi- 
can epithet of hault¢é.. That it has been em- 
ployed as food for a long time past, we learn 
from the fact that Thomas Gage, an ecclesias- 
tic and a naturalist, who was travelling in 
Mexico in the year 1625, described the loaves 
and cakes that were then made of it. 

Frantz Mayer, in a work called Mexico as 
it Was and as it Is, published in 1844, affirms 
that the Indians made use of this “animal 


flour” long before the conquest. ; 
From the account left us by M. Craver, 
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who sent to Europe a certain quantity of this 
Mexican flour, and samples of the insects 
which produce it, the latter appear to be very 
common in the waters of the Jakes we have 
referred to above. In the lake of Chalco, 
the native Mexicans find a sort of reed (ca- 
rex) they call toul¢, upon which the boat-flies 
lay their eggs in preference to other water- 
grasses. ‘I'hese reeds are made into bundles, 
and placed in the waters of the lakes; they 
are soon covered by millions of eggs. In 
about a month’s time, the bundles are drawn 
out of the water, dried in the sun, and then 
shaken or beaten over cloths which are spread 
upon the ground to receive the eggs they 
bear. The latter, which in this operation 
fall from the reeds like rain, are ground down 
to a powder, passed through a sieve, and sold 
to people in sacks, as we sell wheaten flour. 

Recent observations made by several trav- 
ellers, confirm anew the statements we al- 
ready possess respecting this curious diet; 
and M. Guérin-Menneville, a French natural- 
ist, has lately made known the exact species 
of boat-flies which produce the Mexican in- 
sect-flour. 

The principal manufacturers of it are two 
insects belonging to the genius Coriza of 
Geoffroy. One of these is the Corixa mer- 
cenaria—a species established and described 
as early as the year 1831, by Thomas Say, 
who discovered some of these insects on the 
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market-places of Mexico. The other is a 
new species described for the first time by 
M. Guérin-Menneville, a few weeks ago, un- 
der the name of Corixa femorata. The 
eggs of these two species are seen fixed in 
countless numbers on the triangular leaves 
of the carex or reed employed by the natives 
to collect them. They are small, of an oval 
shape, with a slight prominence at one end, 
and a minute stem at the other; by means 
of the latter, they are attached to a small 
round disc, which the mother-insect secretes 
on the leaves. 

Amongst these eggs, which lie very close, 
and are even seen fixed sometimes one on 
the top of the other, are observed some of a 
different description, considerably larger than 
the former, long and cylindrical, and which 
belong to a third species of insect that M. 
Guérin has described as a new species under 
the denomination of Notonecta unifasciata. 

Such are the remarkable facts we wished 
to make known concerning the boat-flies of 
Mexico. They would form interesting ob- 
“ee for the British Museum; and we hope 
M. Guérin-Menneville will not forget to send 
some fine specimens of both insects and eggs 
to London. These little creatures bear a 
certain resemblance to the less useful, but 
not less interesting inhabitants of our Eng- 
lish ponds and ditches, of which we have al- 
ready said a few words, and which are doubt- 
less well known to our readers. 








Was Wasnincton A MARSHAL OF FRANCE 2? 
—Mr. Walsh, a well known American writer, 


Office, represents him with a badge of a Marshef 
of France? It may be that the broad riband 


pee d Consul of the United States in Paris, | of this picture indicates no such rank; and’ if 
h 


inwhich city he ,is still residing, has recentl 
asked information on this subject from M. Vail- 
liant, Minister at War, and received from him 
the following reply :— 


“No trace of a degree conferring on Gen. 
Washington the dignity of a Marshal of France 
can be found in the archives of this ministry.” 


But then P. S. a correspondent of the Wash- | 


ington Intelligencer, aptly remarks,— 


XVI., and sent to France, where it was placed 
in the palace of the Tuileries, and brought back 


| not, what does it mean ?” 


It may be remarked “ that the venerable C 
W. Peale is the only gentleman now living te 
whom Washington sat for his portrait.” 





Tne Proposat.—The three young. ladies 
whose portraits are painted in this charming 
picture are the daughters of the late. William 
Pearce, Esq., of Whitehall Place. One of them 


| married the Rev. Walter Blunt of Wallop, 
‘“ How does it happen that the portrait of | 
Washington, painted by C. W. Peale for Louis | 


Hants; another Sir Henry Damoke, Bart., the 
Champion; and the third Algernon Massing-. 
bred, Esq., of Gumby, Lincolnshire. 


As these ladies are, I believe, all living, I ab- 


_ to this country by Count de Menow, and which | stain from narrating the incident which was the 


is now in the National Gallery of the Patent | subject of the picture. 
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From Household Words. 

THE HERO OF A HUNDRED PLAYS. 

THE tragedy we are about. to represent. in 
little, is the work of a Chinese Shakspeare ; 
being one of the Hundred Plays of Yuin. Its 
name may stand on the bill as Han Koong 
Tsew; or, Autumn in the Palace of Han. 
Autumn is the word always used to express 
sorrow or misfortune. Yuen, the hero of a 
hundred plays, came to the throne about 
forty-two years B.C. 

The chief characters in the tragedy are: 
Yuen, Emperor of China, of the dynasty of 
Han; Maou-en-show, his minister; Han- 
chan-yu, the Tartar Khan; and Chaou-keun, 
the heroine. There appear also the President 
of the imperial council, a Tartar Envoy, and 
officers in waiting. The scene varies between 
the Tartar camp on the northern frontier of 
China, and the Imperial palace of Han. 

The first act opens in the Tartar encamp- 
ment. The Khan thus soliloquizes :— 

“ Wildly, wildly in its fury, 

Blows the bleak autumnal gale, 
’Gainst our woollen tents hard beating, 
Bending low the rushes frail ; + 
And the moon, the queen of midnight, 
Shining on the rude-built huts, 
Hears all night the pipe lamenting, 
Listens to its mournful notes. 
All these countless hosts are warriors, 
Powerful with the bended bow ; 


Me, they honor as their leader: 
Where I bid, they proudly go.” 


The Khan then states that he is Han-chan-yu, 
and narrates some of the most notable deeds 
of his ancestors, the distinguished friends of 
the family of Han, the old inhabitants of the 
sandy waste, the sole rulers of the northern 
region :— 


“T command a hundred thousand warriors. 
The wild chase is our trade; battle and con- 
quest are our chief occupation. We have 
moved to the south, and claimed alliance with 
the imperial race; for it has ever been the 
custom with our houses to seek such unions. 
Yesterday I dispatched ‘an envoy with tribu- 
tary presents, to demand a princess in alli- 
ance ; but I don’t know whether the emperor 
will ratify the engagement with the customary 
oaths.” 


The scene then changes to the Chinese 
Emperor’s palace. The chief minister of the 
brother of the moon, the stock villain of the 
tragedy unfolds his plans and views in a 
soliloquy :— 

“If a man would get on in the world, let 
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him have the heart of a kite: let him have 
the talons of an eagle. Let him deceive all 
his superiors, and oppress all who are beneath 
him. Let him enlist profligacy and avarice, 
insinuation and flattery on his side ; and, ifhe 
uses these well, he will find them invaluable 
through life. That is my doctrine, and I am 
no other than the great Maou-en-show. B 

a hundred arts of specious flattery and ad- 
dress, I have deceived the emperor until he 
trusts to me alone; :\’ listens to all my 
words: he follows all my counsel. Who is 
there, within the precincts of the palace, who 
bows not before me, who does not tremble 
at my approach? And how have I managed 
it all? By persuading him to keep aloof 
from his wise counsellors, to follow only my 
advice, and to seek all his pleasure »mon 

women. Thus have I reached this pitch of 
power and greatness. But there he comes.” 


The Emperor enters, and discourses at 
tedious length about the grandeur of his 
empire ; of the four hundred districts of the 
world which are possessed by his invincible 
race; the peace and prosperity prevailing 
everywhere ; the. happiness which all but 
himself enjoy. Alas, the apartments which 
should be occupied by a beloved princess are 
solitary and untenanted. How can this be 
endured? After discussing the subject, he 
settles with the ministér that the empire 
shall be explored, and portraits brought to 
him of all the loveliest damsels in the land 
who are between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty ; that he may choose one for his wife. 
The minister is himself appointed to perform 
this duty. 

In the second act, Maou-en-show gives us 
some more of his reflections :— 

“Grasp all you can, and keep it. That is 
my motto. Why should I heed the seas of 
blood which flow from violating the laws? 
During life, I am resolved to have as much 
wealth as I can get. What need I care if 
men send curses after me in death ?” 

He has returned from his errand ; having 
scoured all the country round, and collected 
ninety-nine portraits. The originals of these 
are all assembled at one end of the palace; 
there to abide the emperor's selection. But 
where is the hundredth charmer; “the 
brightness of whose charms is piercing a8 an 
arrow?” She is of very poor family—so 
poor that her parents were unable to give 
the minister the required bribe of a hundred 
ounces of gold ; and even had relied so much 
upon their daughter’s beauty, that they re 
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fused to pay him any premium at all, for 
praising her. Angry at this, the statesman 
first keeps the young lady’s portrait-book ; 
then disfigures it,in order that it may not 
meet with the emperor's approval. 

He so far succeeds that the emperor is 
dissatisfied with all the pictures, and does not 
think it worth his while,to see any of the 
ladies. Disconsolate, he roams about the 
palace, and so chances to pass near the 
room full of collected maidens. At this time 
Chaou-keun, the lady against whose success 
treason has been plotted, happens to be sing- 
ing and playing upon the lute to these senti- 
ments : 


Ah, wherefore have they brought me here, 
To sit and weep alone,— 

Never my monarch’s voice to hear, 
Never approach his throne ? 

Yon lovely moon, those stars so bright, 
Afford me no relief: 

For I must pass the livelong night 
In solitude and grief. 

Ah, wherefore have they brought me here, 
And left me lone and mute, 

No generous friend my heart to cheer, 
No solace but my lute ? ” 


The emperor, hearing the music, sends a 
messenger, and has her brought before him. 
He finds her to be “ a perfect beauty.” But, 
while he rejoices at the discovery, his anger 
is aroused at the treachery which has been 
practised upon him by Maou-en-show, and 
which is now disclosed. He orders the base 
minister to be executed, and makes the maid 
his wife, 

But Maou-en-show manages to escape ; and, 
in the third act, we see him presenting him- 
self before the Tartar Khan. The Khan is 
angry because his envoy has returned from 
the Emperor without a princess for him to 
marry; both kings having been, it appears, 
of the same mind at the same time. His 
wrath is inereased by the minister, who ar- 
tives bearing with @im a correct likeness of 
Chaou-keun, 


“Kuan. Who and what are you?” 


“ MAOU-EN-SHOW. I am the minister of 
Hin. In the palace of the emperor is a lady 
of rare and surpassing charms. When your 
envoy, O most mighty king!’ came to demand 
a princess, this lady would have answered 
Your summons, but the emperor could not 
bring himself to part with her, and refused 
to give her up. Again and again I urged 
and expostulated, imploring him not, for the 
sake of a woman’s beauty, to implicate the 
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affairs of two mighty nations. But he only 
grew angry with me for my importunity, and 
commanded me to be beheaded. Where- 
upon I escaped with her portrait, which I pre- 
sent, O great king! to you. Should you send 
away an envoy with the picture to demand 
her, there is no doubt that she would be de- 
livered up. Here is the portrait. 

“Kuan. Oh, how could so beautiful a fe- 
male have appeared in the world? If I can 
only’ obtain her, my highest wishes are sur- 
passed. Immediately a letter shall be writ- 
ten, demanding her in marriage as the only 
condition of peace.” 


The scene changes to the Chinese Court. 
The princess is arranging her toilette, when 
the Emperor enters; having returned from 
the hall of audience. Seeing her standing 
before a round brass mirror, he remarks: 
“ Reflected in that round mirror she resem- 
bles the lady of the moon!” But the tender 
meeting is rudely interrupted by the entrance 
of the President of the Council, who comes 
to inform his master that Han-chan-yu, the 
Khan, and leader of the northern foreigners, 
has sent an envoy to demand Chaou-keun. 
If refused he will invade the south with a 
mighty army, and all the districts will be ex- 
posed to great rapine. The Emperor asks, 
not unreasonably, what is the use of his vast 
armies, and numerous officers, if they cannot 
resist the barbarian’s insolent demand? It 
would seem, he adds, that for the future, in- 
stead of men for ministers, we shall need only 
fair women to keep the peace. 

“CHaov. In return for Your Majesty’s 
bounties, it is your handmaid’s duty to brave 
death to serve you. I will cheerfully do this 
to preserve a peace, and in doing so shall 
leave behind me a name ever green in the 
garden of history. But my love for Your 
Majesty—how am I to lay that aside ? 

“Emp. Alas! the thing is no easier for 
myself. 

“Pres. I entreat Your Majesty to sacri- 
fice your own feelings of love, and consider 
the security of your dynasty. Hasten, sir, to 
send the princess on her ways ; 

“Emp. Let it be, then! To-morrow we 
will witness her departure, and then return 
home to hate that traitor Maou-en-show. 

“Pres. It is most unwillingly that we 
advise that the princess be sacrificed for the 
sake of peace; but from ancient times how 
often has a nation suffered from a woman’s 
beauty ! 

“CHaou. Though I go into exile for the 
nation’s good, how ill can I bear this parting 
from Your Majesty!” 
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The cool manner in which this little trans- 
action is managed is perfectly consistent with 
the Chinese character, which never varies. 
As it was a couple of thousand years ago, it | 
remains to-day. Compromise is the tradi- | 
tionary policy, whether dealing with Han- 
chan-yu or with Lord Elgin. 

The fourth act opens with the parting. | 
The princess, who alone displays a particle of | 
heroism, is speaking when the weeping Em- 
peror enters :— 


“CnHaovu. There is no remedy! I must 

‘ield myself to propitiate the invaders. Yet | 
ow shall I be able to bear the rigorous 
winds and biting frosts of that northern 
clime! It has been truly said of old, that 
perfect joy is coupled with an unhappy fate, 
‘ud surpassing beauty often meets a cruel 
end. But, while I grieve at the sad effects of 
my own attractions, let it be without enter- 
taining fruitless resentment towards others. 

“Emp. Let the attendants delay awhile, 
till we have partaken of the parting cup.” 

“Envoy (Enters.] Lady, I must urge you 
to proceed on your way. Already the sky 
darkens, and night is coming on. 

“Cyaov. Alas! when shall 1 again behold 
Your Majesty! I will take off these robes of 
honor, and leave them behind. To-day in 
the palace of Hin—to-morrow I shall be es- 
poused toa stranger. Yes, I will cease to 
wear these splendid garments; no longer | 
shall my beauty be adorned in the eyes of 
men. 

“Envoy. Again, let me urge you, prin- 
céss, to depart. We have delayed too long 
already ! 

“Emp. 





’Tis done! Princess, when you 
are gone, let your thoughts forbear to dwell 


on us with sorrow and resentment. [They 
part.] And I am indeed the great monarch 
of the line of Han? 

“Pres. Let your majesty cease to grieve 
on this subject. 

“Emp. She is gone! In vain have we 
maintained that mighty host on the frontier. 
Mention but swords and spears, and their 
hands quiver, their cheeks blanch ; they trem- 
ble like a young deer. The princess has, 
this day, done the work which belonged to 
them, and yet they dare to call themselves 
men ! 

“Pres. Your majesty is entreated to 
return to the palace. Dwell not so bitterly, 
sir, on her memory. Forget her! 

“Emp. If I were not to think of her I 
should have a heart of Iron,—a heart harder 
than iron. My tears of grief for her stream 
down in a thousand channels. This evening 
shall her likeness be suspended in the pal- 
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age ; there I will burn incense before it, and 
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tapers with their silver light shall illuminate 
her chamber. 

“Pres. Let your majesty return to the 
palace. The princess is already far distant!” 

The scene then changes to the’ frontier, 
The Envoy, accompanied by the Princess, has 
returned to the Khan; who, well satisfied, 
has broken up the camp, and is marching 
home. They have reached the river Amoor, 
when Cheou-keun asks, what place is this ? 

“ Envoy. The river of the Black Dragon, 
the frontier of the Tartar and Chinese terri- 
All the south is the Emperor's. To 
the north are the Khan’s dominions. 

“CuHrov. Great king! suffer me to take 
one cup of wine, and pour a libation towards 
the south, as my last farewell to the Empe- 
ror. Emperor of the line of Han, this life is 
finished! I await thee in the next!” 

Thus saying, she throws herself into the 
river. No effort to save her appears to be 
made ; but great consternation ensues. The 
Khan laments her loss, and orders a memo- 
rial to be erected on the river’s bank, to be 
called The Verdant Tomb,—a monument 
which exists, it is said, to this day, and is 
green all the year round, ever in the most 
parching weather. 

The lovely casus belli having been thus re- 
moved, the Tartar resolves to join again in 
alliance with the Emperor of China, and to 
give up Maou-en-show; who, he considers, 
“can only prove a root of misfortune.” 

In the last act we find the Emperor in 
great grief—not at the death of Chaoun- 
keun ; for he has not yet heard of it,—but at 
her departure. He is watching her portrait, 
and paying all possible honors to it. It is 
evening. He drops off to sleep; aud, in a 
dream, sees the princess approaching him. 
As she begins to speak, a Tartar soldier 
rushes in, and carries her off to tiie ghost- 
region allotted to the Tartars. The Emperor 
starts up, and resumes his cogitations. 

Presently he hears the voice of the wild 
goose. This bird is regarded by the Chinese 
as the emblem of love and fidelity: it is wor- 
shipped by newly married couples. It is said 
that it never pairs again after losing its mate, 
but ever afterwards wanders about alone. 
The Emperor laments again. 

“ ATTENDANT. Let your majesty desist 
from this sorrow, and have some regard to 
your sacred person.” 

But the Emperer grows only the mere 
eloquent in grief. 
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Finally, an envoy. comes from the Khan, to 
offer terms of peace ; to tell of the death of 
Chaoun-keun, and to render up the traitor 
Maou-en-show, whose head the Emperor not 
only orders to be forthwith cut off, but, this 
time, sees that it is done, that the shades of 
the lady may be in some measure appeased. 
These are his closing words : 


“Mid autumn-grief, when through the palace 
halls 





Was heard the wild fowl’s piteous cry, 
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Sad, troublous dreams our lonely pillow 
throng’d, 
And brought her to our fancy nigh. 
Now she is dead! Her Verdant Tomb re- 


Aains ; 
But whither has the spirit flown ? ” 

The extent of the Chinese dramatic reper- 
toire may be judged of by this unhappy Em- 
peror alone being the hero of a hundred 
plays. The Chinese drama abounds with 
genuine pathos and humor. 





BrovcHam.—What Brougham writes has 
often Ciceronian flow, but seldom Ciceronian 
finish. His mind has immense energy and ex- 
asironene, without any elevation or originality. 

eis one of the least suggestive of speakers and 
writers. Thought with him is a force, never a 
fruitfulness. Heis a steam-engine kind of man. 
It has been disastrous to him that he has been 
associated with the Whigs, without being thor- 
oughly a Whig. He should have been the 
leader of England’s democracy. I am unable 
to estimate his scientific pretensions. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to suppose that he brings that 
genius to science which he does not carry into 
literature. As in every thing else, he is perhaps 
in science only an agitator. He can spread him- 
self over a larger surface than any living man; 
but probably no living man can go so little below 
the surface or rise so little above it. Though 
he has worked hard for the education of the 
people, he has had a most imperfect idea there- 
of. The illuminism of which he is the champion 
would place the people no nearer the dwellings 
of the gods. While Brougham has nothing in 
him of the true reformer, it would not be either 
fair or generous to denounce him as a charlatan. 
Wanting the earnestness and depth of the true 
reformer, he is no farther a charlatan than arises 
from his morbid uneasiness. And this uneasi- 
ness he would never have felt, never have mani- 
fested, if he had not strangled down the dema- 
gogue in his heart. As an author, he cannot 
descend to ease without descending to slipslop. 
His carelessness is always clumsiness—never a 
happy bound of unconscious beauty. If he had 
played his natural part as a demagogue, he 
might have been the greatest of orators; but no 
effort, no culture, could have made him a good 
writer. Cicero spoke well because he wrote 
well; but the more magnificently Brougham 
declaimed, the worse would he always have 
written. No demagogue can be a master of 
the pen. ‘The rude potencies which rouse, which 
vanquish the multitude, cannot be turned into 
artistic shape. And, whereas the demagogue 
should be as much dominated by unity of pur- 
pose as the prophet, Brougham has aimed as 
much at versatility as Voltaire. What of 





Brougham’s utterances has democratic pith and 
democratic meaning, that, and that alone, will 
future ages deem worthy of an affectionate or 
admiring glance: the rest will perish. We 
have not wished to speak of the demagogue’s 
vocation 2s a very lofty one; we have simply 
striven to show that, low or lofty, it is the natu- 
ral vocation of Henry Brougham.—Critic. 





DISILLUSION. 
By the Author of “ Arnold, a Dramatic History.”~ 


Tuey are clearing the anchor-cable, 
The mariners crowd to the fore, 
And over the bar of the harbor 
We glide to the olden shore ; 


And the sunlight falls on the castle- 
The slow-moving sails of the mill— 

The white and ancient lighthouse— 
The kirk on the wind-swept hill ; 


And gilds with a tenderer glory 

The graves where the seamen sleep, 
Content that their burial silence 

Be stirred by the voice of the deep. 


The swell of the soothed summer ocean 
Dissolves into silvery spray, 

And lifts with a languid motion 
The pilot-boat out in the bay. 


Ah, fair! yet the first days are fairest, 
That, yielding their beauty and breath, 
Were led by the Angel of Slumber 
To the arms of the Angel of Death. 


But could we their far-off Hades 
Fling open, and bid them arise 

With the light and the ancient passion 
Relit in their strange dead eyes, 


Their light would reveal such darkness— 
Their pleasure recall such pain— 

That ’twere better, silently, softly, 
To lay them to rest again. 


Yet fall, O thou earlier splendor, 
On shore and on basking bay 
One moment! “ Wake up, man, we’re landing, 
Beware of the cheats on the quay!” 
—Critie. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
DR. JOHN BROWN’S “ LOCKE AND SYDEN- 
HAM,” &c.* 


Dr. JoHN BRowN is one of a numerous 
class of men in the professional and middle 
ranks of life, who use their spare time in an 
unobtrusive. cultivation of literature, writing 
an anonymous paper now and then, which 
the public “does not willingly see die,” but 
seldom coming out into the blaze of literary 
notoriety. He has here collected his few oc- 
casional writings into an elegant volume, and 
placed them with his name before the public 
judgment. Natures of a refined and delicate 
cast, gentle meditative spirit, lovers of ele- 
gant phraseology, especially if they belong 
to a medical world, will relish the book 
highly, and give it a good place in their li- 
‘braries. With the great mass of the public 
—notwithstanding the presence of one popu- 
lar element, a rich quaint humor—we should 
think there will be less appreciation. Let 
them judge for themselves, however, after 
reading a specimen. 

When a boy at the High School of Edin- 
burgh, the author made acquaintance with a 
dog called Rab, the guardian of the wain of 
the Howgate carrier, in consequence of see- 
ing him comport himself nobly in a fight 
with one of his own species. ‘The acquaint- 
ance was kept up till Mr. Brown was a med- 
ical student and clerk in the Minto House 
Hospital. “ We had,” says he, “ much pleas- 
ant intimacy. I found the way to his heart 
by frequent scratchings of his huge head, and 
an occasional bone. When I did not notice 
him, he would plant himself straight before 
me, and stand wagging that bud of a tail, 
and looking up, with his head a little to the 
one side. His master I occasionally saw ; he 
used to call me ‘ Maister John,’ but was la- 
conic as any Spartan. 

“One fine October afternoon, I was leav- 
ing the hospital, when I saw the large gate 
open, and in walked Rab, with that great and 
easy saunter of his. He looked as if taking 
general possession of the place; like the 
Duke of Wellington entering a subdued city, 
satiated with victory and peace. After him 
came Jess, now white from age, with her 
cart; and in it a woman, carefully wrapped 
up—the carrier leading the horse anxiously, 
_ and looking back. When he saw me, James 
—for his name was James Noble—made a 

* Locke and Sydenham, with other Occasional 


Papers. By John Brown, M. D. Edinburgh: 
Constable. 1858. 
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curt and grotesque ‘ boo,’ and said : * Maister 
John, this is the mistress ; she’s got a trouble 
in her breest—some kind 0’ an income, we're 
thinkin’.’ 

“By this time I saw the woman’s face; 
she was sitting on a sack filled with straw, 
her husband’s plaid around her, and his big- 
coat, with its large white metal buttons, over 
her feet. I never saw a more unforgetable 
face—pale, serious, lonely, delicate, sweet, 
without being what we call fine. She looked 
sixty, and had on a mutch, white as snow, 
with its black ribbon; her silvery smooth 
hair setting off her dark-grey eyes—eyes such 
as one sees only twice or thrice in a lifetime, 
full of suffering, but fuil also of the overcom- 
ing of it; her eyebrows black and delicate; 
and her mouth firm, patient, and contented, 
which few mouths ever are. 

“ As I have said, I never sav a more beau- 
tiful countenance, or one more subdued to 
settled quiet. ‘ Ailie,’ said James, ‘ this is 
Maister John, the young doctor; Rab’s 
freend, ye ken. We often speak aboot you, 
doctor.’ She smiled, and made a movement, 
but said nothing; and prepared to come 
down, putting her plaid aside and rising. 
Had Solomon, in all his glory, been handing 
down the Queen of Sheba at his palace-gate, 
he could not have done it more daintily, 
more tenderly, more like a gentleman, than 
did James the Howgate carrier, when he 
lifted down Ailie, his wife. The contrast of 
his small, swarthy, weatherbeaten, keen, 
worldly face to hers—pale, subdued, and 
beautiful—was something wonderful. Rab 
looked on concerned and puzzled, but ready 
for any thing that might turn up—were it to 
strangle the nurse, the porter, or even me. 
Ailie and he seemed great friends. 

“*As I was sayin’, she’s got a kind 0’ 
trouble in her breest, doctor; wull ye tak’ a 
look at it?’ We walked into the consulting- 
room, all four; Rab grim and comic, = 
to be happy and confidential if cause coul 
be shown, willing also to be quite the reverse, 
on the same terms. Ailie sat down, undid 
her open gown and her lawn handkerchief 
round her neck, and, without a word, showed 
me her right breast. I looked at and exam- 
ined it carefully—she and James watching 
me, and Rab eyeing all three. What could 
I say ? there it was, that had once been 80 
soft, so shapely, so white, sc gracious and 
bountiful, ‘so full of all blessed conditions’ 
—hard as a stone, a centre of horrid pain, 
making that pale face, with its grey, lucid, 
reasonable eyes, and its sweet resolve 
mouth, express the full measure of suffering 
overcome. Why was that gentle, modest, 
sweet woman, clean and lovable, condemned 
by God to bear such a burden ? 











“T got her away to bed. ‘May Rab and 
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and me bide?’ said James. ‘* You may; 
and Rab, if he will behave himself’ ‘TI’se 
warrant he’s do that, doctor ;’ and in slunk 
the faithful beast. I wish you could have 
seen him. There are no such dogs now; he 
belonged to a lost tribe. As I have said, he 


- was brindled, and gray like Aberdeen granite, 


his hair short, hard, and close, like a lion’s , 
his body thick-set, like a little bull—a sort of 
compressed Hercules of a dog. He must 
have been ninety pounds-weight at the least ; 
he had a large blunt head ; his muzzle black 
as night ; his mouth blacker than any night, 
a tooth or two—being all he had—gleaming 
out of his jaws of darkness. His head was 
scarred with the records of old wounds, a 
sort of series of fields of battle all over it; 
one eye out, one ear cropped as close as was 
Archbishop Leighton’s father’s—but for dif- 
ferent reasons—the remaining eye had the 
power of two; and above it, and in constant 
communication with it, was a tattered rag of 
an ear, which was forever unfurling itself, 
like an old flag; and then that bud of a tail, 
about one inch long, if it could in any sense 
be said to be long, being as broad as long— 
the mobility, the instantaneousness \of that 
bud was very funny .and surprising, and its 
expressive twinklings and winkings, and the 
intercommunications between the eye, the 
ear, and it, were of the subtlest and swiftest. 


Rab had the dignity and simplicitly of great 
size; and having fought his way all along the 
road to absolute supremacy, he was as mighty 


in his own line as Julius Cesar or the Duke 
of Wellington; and he had the gravity of all 
great fighters. 

“ Next day, my master, the surgeon, éxam- 
ined Ailie.. ‘There was no doubt it must kill 
her, and soon. It could be removed—it 
might never return—it would give her speedy 
relief—she should have it done. She courte- 
sied, leoked at James, and said: ‘When?’ 
‘To-morrow,’ said the kind surgeon—a man 
of few words. She and James and Rab and 
Iretired. I noticed that he and she spoke 
little, but seemed to anticipate every thing in 
each other. The following day at noon, the 
students came in, hurrying up the great stair. 
At the first landing-place, on a small well- 
known blackboard, was a bit of paper fast- 
ened by wafers, and many remains of old 
wafers beside it. On the paper were the 
words: ‘An operation to-day. J. B. Clerk.’ 
Up ran the youths, eager to secure good 
places; in they crowded, full of interest and 
talk. ‘What's the case?’ ‘Which side is 
itt 

“Don’t think them heartless; they are 
neither better nor worse than you or 1; they 
get over their professional horrors, and into 
their proper work ; and in them pity—as an 
emotion, ending in itself, or at best in tears 
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and a long-drawn breath, lessens, while pity 
as a motive is quickened, and gains power 
and purpose. It is well for poor human na- 
ture that it is so. 

“The operating theatre is crowded ; much 
talk and fun, and all the — and stir 
of youth. The surgeon with his staff of as- 
sistants is there. In comes Ailie: one look at 
her quiets and abates the eager students. 
That beautiful old woman is too much for 
them; they sit down, and are dumb, and 
gaze at her These rough boys feel the 
power of her presence. She walks in 
quickly, but without haste; dressed in her 
mutch, her neckerchief, her white dimity 
short-gown, her black bombazeen petticoat, 
showing her white worsted stockings and her 
carpet-shoes. Behind her was James, with 
Rab. James sat down in the distance, and 
took that huge and noble head between his 
knees. Rab looked perplexed and danger- 
ous; orever cocking his ear, and dropping it 
as fast. 

“ Ailie stepped up on a seat, and laid her- 
self on the table, as her friend the surgeon 
told her; arranged herself, gave a rapid look 
at James, shut her eyes, rested herself on 
me, and took my hand. The operation was 
at once begun; it was necessarily slow; and 
chloroform—one of God’s best gifts to his 
suffering children—was then unknown. The 
surgéon did his work. The pale face showed 
its pain, but was still and silent. Rab’s soul 
was working within him; he saw that some- 
thing strange was going on, blood flowing 
from his mistress, and she suffering; his 
ragged ear was up, and importunate; he 
growled, and gave now and then a sharp im- 
patient yelp; he would have liked to have 
done something to that man. But James had 
him firm, and gave him a glower from time 
to time, and an intimation of a possible kick; 
all the better for James, it kept his eye and 
his mind off Ailie. 

“Itis over: she is dressed, steps gently and 
decently down from the table, looks for 
James; then, turning to the surgeon and the 
students, she courtesies, and in a low, clear 
voice, begs their pardon if she has behaved 
ill. The students—all of us—wept like chil- 
dren; the surgeon happed her up carefully, 
and, resting on James and me, Ailie went to 
her room, Rab following. We put her to 
bed. James took off his heavy shoes, 
crammed with tackets, heel-capt and toe-capt, 
and put them carefully under the table, say- 
ing: ‘Maister John, I’m for nane o’ yer 
strynge nurse-bodies for Ailie. I'll be her 
nurse, and on my stockin’ soles I'll gang 
about as canny as pussy.’ And so he did; 
and handy and clever, and swift and tender 
as any woman, was that horny-handed, snell, 
peremptory little man. Every thing she got 
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he gave her: he seldom slept; and often I 
saw his small, shrewd eyes out of the dark- 
ness, fixed on her. As before, they spoke 
little. 

“Rab behaved well, never moving, show- 
ing us how meek and gentle he could be, and 
occasionally, in ‘his sleep, letting us know 
that he was demolishing some adversary. 
He took a walk with me every day, ameully 
to the Candlemaker Row ; but he was sombre 
and mild; declined doing battle, though some 
fit cases offered, and indeed submitted to sun- 
dry indignities ; and was always very ready 
to turn, and came faster back, and trotted up 
the stair with much lightness, and went 
straight to that door. 

“Jess, the mare—now white—had been 
sent, with her weather-worn cart, to Howgate, 
and had doubtless her own dim and placid 
meditations and confusions, on the absence of 
her master and Rab, and her unnatural free- 
dom from the road and her cart. 

“For some days, Ailie did well. The 
wound healed ‘by the first intention ;’ as 
James said, ‘ Oor Ailie’s skin’s ower clean to 
beil.’ The students came in quiet and anx- 
ious, and surrounded her bed. She said she 
liked to see their young honest faces. The 
surgeon dressed her, and spoke to her in his 
own short kind way, pitying her through his 
eyes, Rab and James outside the circle—Rab 
being now reconciled, and even cordial, and 
having made up his mind that as yet nobody 
required worrying, but, as you may suppose, 
semper paratus. 

“So far well; but, four days after the 
operation, my patient had a sudden and long 
shivering, a ‘ groosin,’ as she called it. I saw 
her soon after; her eyes were too bright, her 
cheek colored ; she was restless, and ashamed 
of being so; the balance was lost; mischief 
had begun, On looking at the wound, a 
blush of red told the secret; her pulse was 
rapid, her breathing anxious and quick, she 
wasn’t herself, as she said, and was vexed at 
her restlessness. We tried what we could. 
James did every thing, was everywhere; 
never in the way, never out of it; Rab sub- 
sided under the table into a dark place, and 
was motionless, all but his eye, which fol- 
lowed every one. Ailie got worse; began to 
wander in her mind, gently; was more 
demonstrative in her ways to j ames, rapid in 
her questions, and sharp at times. He was 
vexed, and said: ‘She was never that way 
afore ; no, never.’ For a time she knew her 
head was wrong, and was always asking our 
pardon—the dear, gentle old woman; then 
delirium set in strong, without pause. Her 
brain gave way, and that terrible spectacle— 
“ The intellectual power, through words and 

things, 

Went sounding on its dim and perilous way.” 
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She sang bits of old songs and psalms, stop- 
ping suddenly, mingling the Psalms of David, 
and the diviner words of his Son and Lord, 
with homely odds and ends and scraps of 
ballads. 

“Nothing more touching, or, in a sense, 
more strangely beautiful, did I ever witness, 
Her tremulous, rapid, affectionate, eager, 
Scotch voice—the swift, aimless, bewildered 
mind, the baffled utterance, the bright and 
ape eye; some wild words, some house- 
1old cares, something for James, the names 
of the dead, Rab called rapidly and in a 
‘fremyt’ voice, and he starting up, surprised, 
and slinking off as if he were to blame some- 
how, or had been dreaming he heard. Many 
eager questions and beseechings which James 
and I could make nothing of, and on which 
she seemed to set her all, and then sink back 
ununderstood. It was very sad, but better 
than many things that are not called sad. 
James hovered about, put out and miserable, 
but active and exact as ever; read to her, 
when there was a lull, short bits from the 
psalms, prose and metre, chanting the latter 
in his own rude and serious way, showing 
great knowledge of the fit words, bearing up 
like a man, and doting over her as his ‘ain 
Ailie.’ ‘ Ailie, ma woman!’ ‘ Ma ain bonny 
wee dawtie !’ 

“The end was drawing on; the golden 
bowl was breaking, and the silver cord was 
fast being loosed—that animula, blandula, 
vagula, hospes, comesque, was about to flee. 
The body and the soul—companions for sixty 
eae ong being sundered, and taking 
eave. She was walking, alone, through the 
valley of that shadow into which one day we 
must all enter—and yet she was not alone, 
for we know whose al and staff were com- 
forting her.” 

Poor Ailie dies, of course, and James in- 
stantly, though it was night, set out for home 
| to bring his cart for the removal of the body, 
leaving Rab in guard upon he corpse. The 
| young doctor fell asleep by the bedside, and 
'did not wake till roused by a sudden noise 
outside the hospital. 


| “It was November,” he pursues, “ and 
there had been a heavy fall of snow. Rab 
|was in statu quo; he heard the noise too, 
and plainly knew it, but never moved. 

looked out; and there, at the gate, in the 
dim morning—for the sun was not up, was 
Jess and the cart—a cloud of steam rising 
from the old mare. I did not see James; he 
was already at the door, and came up the 
stairs, and met me. It was less than three 
hours since he left, and he must have posted 
‘out—who knows how?—to Howgate, full 
‘nine miles off; yoked Jess, and driven her 
astonished into town. He had an armful of 
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blankets, and was streaming with perspira- 
tion. He nodded to me, spread out on the 
floor two pair of ola clean blankets, having at 
their corners, ‘A. G., 1794,’ in large letters 
in red worsted. These were the initials of 
Alison Graeme, and James may have looked 
in at her from without—unseen but not un- 
thought of—when he was ‘wat, wat, and 
weary,’ and had walked many a mile over the 
hills, and seen her sitting, while ‘a’ the lave 
were sleepin’ ;’ and by the firelight putting 
her name on the blankets for her ain James’s 
bed. He motioned Rab down, and _ taking 
his wife in his arms, laid her in the blankets, 
and happed her carefully and firmly up, leav- 
ing the face uncovered ; and then lifting her, 
he nodded again sharply to me, and with a 
resolved but utterly miserable face, strode 
along the passage, and down stairs, followed 
by Rab. I also followed with a light ; but he 
didn’t need it. I went out, holding stupidly 
the light in my hand in the frosty air; we 
were soon at the gate. I could have helped 
him, but I saw he was not to be meddled 
with, and he was strong, and did not need it. 
He laid her down as tenderly, as safely, as 
he had lifted her out ten days before—as ten- 
derly as when he had her first in his arms 
when she was only ‘ A. G.’—sorted her, leav- 
ing that beautiful sealed face open to the 
heavens; and then taking Jess by the head, 
he moved away. He did not notice me, 
neither did Rab, who presided alone behind 
the cart. 

“T stood till they passed through the long 
shadow of the College, and turned up Nicol- 
son Street. I heard the solitary cart sound 
through the streets, and die away and come 
again; and I returned, thinking of that com- 
a! going up Libberton Brae, then along 

Xoslin Muir, the morning light touching the 

Pentlands, and making them like on-looking 
ghosts; then down the hill through Auchin- 
dinny woods, past ‘ haunted Woodhouselee ;’ 
and as daybreak came sweeping up the bleak 
Lammermuirs, and fell on his own door, the 
company would stop, and James would take 
the key, and lift Ailie up again, laying her on 
her own bed, and having put Jess up, would 
return with Rab and shut the door. 

* James buried his wife, with his neighbors 
mourning, Rab inspecting the solemnity from 
a distance. It was snow, and that black 
ragged hole would look strange in the midst 
of the swelling spotless cushion of white. 
James looked after every thing; then rather 
suddenly fell ill, and took to bed ; was insensi- 
ble when the doctor came, and soon died. A 
sort of low fever was prevailing in the village, 
and his want of sleep, his exhaustion, and his 
misery, made him apt to take it. The grave 
was not difficult to re-open. A fresh fall of 
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snow had again made all things white and 
smooth; Rab once more looked on, and 
slunk home to the stable. 

“And what of Rab? I asked for him 
next week at the new carrier who had gbt 
the good-will of James’s business, and was 
now master of Jess and her cart. ‘ How’s 
Rab?’ He put me off, and said rather 
rudely: ‘ What’s your business wi’ the 
dowg?’ Iwas not to be so put off. ‘ Where’s 
Rab?’ He, getting confused and red, and 
intermeddling with his hair, said: ‘’Deed, 
sir, Rab’s deid.’? ‘Dead! «what did he die 
of?’ *‘ Weel, sir,’ said he, getting redder, 
‘he didna exactly die; he was killed. I had 
to brain him wi’ a rack-pin; there was nae 
doin’ wi’ him. He lay in the treviss wi’ the 
mear, and wadna come out. I tempit him 
wi’ kail and meat, but he wad tak naething, 
and keepit me. frae feedin’ the beast, and he 
was aye gur gurrin’, and grup gruppin’ me by 
the legs. I was laith to make awa’ wi’ the auld 
dowg, his like wasna atween this and Thorn- 
hill; but ‘deed, sir, I could do naething else.’ 
I believed him. Fit end for Rab, quick and 
complete. His teeth and his friends gone, 
why should he keep the peace and be civil ?” 

We cannot resist the temptation to add 
an anecdote which Dr. Brown gives in a pa- 
per on Dr. Henry Marshall and the health of 
the soldiery. 


“All great and true generals,” says he, 
“from King David, Hannibal, Cesar, Crom- 
well, the great Frederick, &c., down to our 
own Sir Colin, have had their men’s comforts, 
interests, and lives at heart. The late Lord 
Dunfermline, when speaking, with deep feel- 
ing and anger, to the writer about the suffer- 
ings of the men, and the frightful blunders in 
the Crimea, told the following story of his 
father, the great and good Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby. After his glorious victory, the dy- 
ing general was being carried on a litter to 
the boat of the Foudroyant, in which he 
died. He was in great pain from his wound, 
and could get no place to rest. Sir John 
Macdonald (afterwards adjutant-general) put 
something under hishead. Sir Ralph smiled, 
and said; ‘ That is a comfort; that is the very 
thing. What is it, John?’ ‘It is only a 
soldier’s blanket, Sir Ralph.’ ‘Only a sol- 
dier’s blanket, sir,’ said the old man, fixing 
his eye severely on him. ‘ Whose blanket is 
it?’ ‘One of the men’s.’ ‘I wish to know 
the name of the man whose this blanket is ;’ 
and every thing paused till he was satisfied. 
‘It is Duncan Roy’s of the 42d, Sir Ralph,’ 
‘Then see that Duncan Roy gets his blanket 
this very night;’ and, wearied and content, 
the soldier’s friend was moved to his death- 
bed. ‘Yes, doctor,’ said Lord Dunfermline, 
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in his strong, earnest way, ‘the whole ques- 
tion is in that blanket—in Duncan getting his 
blanket that very night.” 

Perhaps it is from our inveterate habit of 
trying to view every thing in its just limits, 
coloring, and proportions, that we feel in- 
clined to remark in Dr. Brown a tendency to 
admire special things too exclusively and too 
much, and generally to overdo every picture 
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he condescends to paint. The werk goes 
beyond the material; phrase beyond ideas, 
Like all idolaters, he finds virtues and beau- 
ties in his idols which other people do not see, 
and which probably the idols themselves were 
unconscious of, and would have been surprised 
to hear attributed to them. We can say in 
all sincerity, we should be more afraid to be 
of his favorites than the reverse. 





A Terecrarn 1n Asta.—The latest news 
from Europe tells of the intention of the Rus- 
sian government to extend its line of telegraph 
from Moscow to the borders of China, and we 
may infer, also, to the shores of the Pacific! 
The line already extends, we believe, for some 
distance beyond Moscow, in the direction of 
Asia; and there can be no doubt that, with the 
power the Russian government possesses, it will 
expericnce no great difficulty, and allow no un- 
necessary delay to take place in completing the 
great work contemplated. 

Nothing need be said of the advantages to be 
derived by Russia from a telegraph connecting 
St. Petersburg with the remotest portions of her 
Asiatic empire, and bringing the city of the 
Czars in close relation to Pekin. Already the 
overland traffic of Russia with China and Cen- 
tral Asia is known to be extremely valuable 
The finest teas used in Europe are brought b 
caravans that traverse the deserts, and the al- 
most unknown regions that intervene between 
China and the confines of Europe. The fairs 
held in eastern Russia, where Europe and Asia 
mingle until one cannot tell which is which, 
have obtained a good deal of celebrity. These 
are resorted to by Christian merchants, and 
most of the nations of central Asia, and many 
a wild tribe, send there their representatives. 
The commodities of Europe, and the silk, teas, 
and other productions of Asia are exposed for 
sale and barter. This trade, though very long 
carried on, may be considered but in its in- 
fancy. It is capable of a great extension ; and 
we may be sure the Czars will not suffer it to 
decline without an effort made to maintain and 
extend it. Decline it certainly would, if Eng- 
lish influence predominated in China and cen- 
tral Asia. As it is, the greatest jealousy pre- 
vails between Russia and England, respecting the 
China trade. The jealousy manifests itself in 
a variety of ways, and breaks out virulently in 
the British papers. The London Times has 
given an amusing specimen in two or three arti- 
cles, inawhich the American and Russian en- 
voys are attacked and sneered at. The last of 
these accuses the Russian Count Putiatin of a 
great want of politeness, in not’ communicating 





to Lord Elgin and Baron Gros that he had the 
power of transmitting intelligence to St. Peters- 
burg by a courier, in a limited number of days, 
and in ashorter time than the British and French 
representatives thought practicable. That Count 
Putiatin should endeavor to place obstacles in 
the way of the British negotiator, and to pre- 
vent him from obtaining from the Chinese the 
privilege of a residence in Pekin for the British 
embassy, the Times does not find fault with, as 
this was but carrying out a Russian policy that 
has long been public. But as Count Putiatin 
only got up the Peiho by the aid of English 
and French guns, after having been snubbed b 
the Chinese officials—went up in the sleeve o 
the English ambassador—the Times thinks that 
he should at least have furnished to the British 
plenipotentiary the same facilities of communi- 
cating with Europe which he himself possessed. 
But grumbling will not save the British. They 
must bestir themselves, and in their turn secure 
a telegraph to the borders of China, if they ex- 

ct toSexert as much influence there as the 

ussians. The political power that the Rus- 
sians would derive from such a work, would be 
most marked. And we may be sure that this 
power would not be exercised for the benefit of 
their rivals. 

Some day or other this Russian and Asiatic 
telegraph may be extended to the Pacific shores 
of America, and thus serve to connect the 
United States with the great eastern world, now 
opening itself fairly to the western nations, for 
the first time. The submarine Pacific wire may 
be a great vehicle of communication to the 
American merchants that, in coming time, are 
destined to carry on a trade with the east, gi- 
gantic in its proportions when compared with 
the traffic now existing—in the time when San 
Francisco shall rival New York in the extent of 
its commerce. Some people may think such 
conceptions too much ‘in advance. But their 
realization is clearly foreshadowed. And in 
these days, when the world moves with steadily 
increasing rapidity, what is oftentimes visionary 
to one generation is an established possession of 
the next.—North American. 
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THE FLEUR DE LYS. 


From Household Words. 
THE FLEUR DE LYS. 

HE that is of the road will assuredly, fol- 
low the road when he can. The shoulders 
that have once born the knapasck, will not 
be easy until its straps have been fitted on. 
This unerring law, I may take it, set me once 
more a-tramping it on those French roads, 
within one year after that scene at the little 
village inn, and that. last winding of poor 
Canon Dupin’s clock.* Set me, I say, again 
a-tramping it on the roads; not without a 
faint hope that I might fall in with some- 
thing like adventure, or at least see more of 
the ways of: men and women than could be 
gathered from the windows of a conveyance. 

It was just about the end of a fine autumn 
evening, that I found myself mounting the 
hill which leads to the pretty watering-place 
of Petiteseaux. It may as well bear that 
name as any other; and so Petiteseaux it 
shall be. Charming, most inviting spot it ap- 
peared to be; for that approach was directly 
under a rich green wall, which stretched up 
far above my head: being, indeed, the straight 
side of a high mountain, handsomely fur- 
nished with this rich green planting. Out 
of which becoming background could be seen 
peeping out far a-head the white buildings 
which made up the little cantonnient known 
as Petiteseaux. “It will take. me” I said to 
myself, a good twenty minutes more before 
I can unbuckle, and take my ease in my car- 
avansarei. By the way, what-caravanserai ? ” 
And with that I took out a» pocket-book 
in which my friend Wilbraham had written 
down with his own hand the name of what 
he said was the sweetest,.freshest, and cosiest 
inn the heart of travelling man could require. 
Watched over by a most bewitching landlady, 


who was herself a picture to look at. The 
name of the inn was Fleur de Lys, and that 
of its mistress, Madame de Croquette, both 
set down carefully in the pocket-book. “I 
was here,” said my friend, “ but for two days ; 
and heartily sorry was I to quit. It is likely 


enough that I shall join you there.” 
that I put up the pocket-book, and pursued 
my road under shelter of the green wall. 
There were little winding walks up its sides, 
leading to a pavilion or summer-house, 
perched high enough; and which one, fresh 
and unwearied, might have found entertain- 
ment in putsuing. “I will sit in that pavil- 
ion,” I said to myself, “some of these fine 
summer evenings, when I shall have grown 
to be of the place. "Twill be very cool and 
refreshing after the day’s work, whatever 
that shall be. Drinking the springs of Pe- 
titeseaux, perhaps ?” 

At last, here it was. Not more, I sup- 
pose, than forty or fifty two-storied, white, 

' * See Living Age, No. 749. 
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shining houses. Clearly a very grand, fash- 
ionable, — town some day. When our 
grandchildren should be grown up, there will 
be marble fountains, and steps, a gorgeous 
redoute, conversations-house, and salons de 
jeu, with light click click of roulette-wheels as 
music. Healthier music, too, from the Grand 
Orchestra, of thirty performers, under ‘the 
eminent Herr Spongel, playing morning, 
noon, and night, in’ their elegant open air 
temple, while the noble visitors drink. All 
which are to be clearly foreseen in the fu- 
ture. This innocence of aspect, this pastoral 
effect, will have passed off against that time. 
There will be the hot glare of countless gas- 
lights, lighting 7 white-moustachioed faces 
of industry-chevaliers, and faded aristocrats. 
Who knows but this low building, hidden al- 
most with green flowering plants—and which 
I see is the Fleur de Lys inn—may hereafter 
be swept clean away, or burst into a dazzling, 
staring, sumptuous, and exorbitant Hotel of 
the Four Seasons, or Imperial Crown, or, 
perhaps, of England. Who knows? 

No one seems to be abroad in the little 
town. No one heeds me. No officious gush 
of the porter or waiter interest. No encum- 
bering of a man with help, as rough Samuel 
Johnson put it. Ientered under the porch 
and laid my wallet down unassisted. Then 
sate myself down beside it. 

Some one was coming down the stairs with 
avery light step, and singing, A chamber 
wench most likely ! no. : 

I stood up at once, and recovered myself, 
as a soldier on duty. She gave a little start, 
and courtesied. The most charming little 
Frenchwoman in the world, that might have 
been cut out and stolen from a picture; with 
a neat little jacket of linen, and apron with 
frilled pockets,—Madame Croquette, beyond 
adoubt. But that cold blooded Wilbraham 
to have been so slack in his praise! 

Said the little woman, with a certain dignity 
of her own, “ Monsieur is welcome to the 
Fleur de Lys. He has, perhaps, travelled 
far, and will desire to repose himself.” 

“He did desire to repose himself,” I an- 
swered; “ but for that matter, he would ask 
Madame’s permission to stay where he was 
—in her had porch, that is—in proximit 
to the sweetly-smelling Rondpeaticli whic 
coated Madame’s house.” 

“Well, it was a pretty place,” Madame 
would admit, with a Fttle sigh, “and curious 
to say this was her favorite seat too.” And 
with a delicate little kerchief, which came 
from one of the little pockets, she- brushed 
from off the seat about a pinch of dust, if so 
much, and sat down just opposite. 

* «Then if Madame knew,” said I, feeling 
that an opening for a compliment was given 
me, which only the dullest hind would have 
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neglected; “then if Madame knew what a 
becoming frame to a charming picture it 
was, she would sit there all day long.” 

She smoothed down her apron, and said 
with a smile, it was trés bien dit. 

“Tis the truth, Ma’am.” I said, bluntly, 
“and my friend Wilbraham is a stock and a 
stone!” 

“Your friend Vilbram;” she said; “O 
mon Dieu! you knowhim! There is another 
friend of his, one Monsieur Truvloks, who 
had been staying with us,—a good-hearted, 
well-intentioned sailor, but, mon Dieu, so ab- 
surd!” And thereupon Madame chattered 
through a whole list of folk, and all about 
them. In one quarter of an hour we were 
the best friends in the world. “Come,” said 
she, rising, “now I will show you your apart- 
ment; the prettiest little apartment in the 
world.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE prettiest little apartment in the world 
opened on the court; for there was nothing 
short of a court in Madame’s hétel. Nothing 
short, too, of a fountain in the centre, and 
orange-trees in square green boxes ranged 
regimentally about. Coming out through the 
glass doors of the prettiest apartment in the 
world, you would see there was a gallery 
overhead, making a canopy, and pleasant 
shade, with a little wooden chair for you to 
sit on, and smoke, and look at the fountain 
and orange-trees. So that he who would 
have quarrelled with Madame’s description 
of her apartment, as being too boastful, must 
have been a hard, sour, practical churl. He 
might as well have tackled Mr. Sternes’ Pa- 
risian wig-maker for offering the buckle to be 
submerged in the ocean. The sentimental 
clergyman thought a pail of water would 
have been as convenient: not so poetical, 
truly. I know, had he been standing before 
her as she said it—the sentimental clergyman 
—he would have agreed with her heartily, 
and taken her hand in his and kept it there 
for Heaven only knows how long. 

Dinner, Madame had said, would be to- 
wards three o’clock, in that long glass cor- 
ridor, which ran down one side of the court. 
No more fitting place. Decidedly Petites- 
eaux was more advanced than it had first 
appeared to me, and was making fast Glo- 
rious Four Seasons era. By that dinner-time, 
Madame had also said, I should have oppor- 
tunity of seeing her company gathered to- 
gether,—the quality of which I had already 
guessed ; for there was a town of fair size and 
respectability, not many leagues away; in 
which town, as of course, abounded gentle- 
men of working habits; small merchants, 
smaller advocates, physicians, and the like, 
who had not wealth enough for distant travel, 





and were glad to turn Petiteseaux into a 
small pinchbeck, health-restoring watering- 
place. And so all the quality of the respect- 
able town came to Petiteseaux when it could, 

At dinner, then, I saw them all. Stran 
to say, they were of the quality I had gueettl; 
for there was a little round black man with 
sharp ferret eyes, who had no need to write 
avocat after his name of Tourlou. Neither 
had the long grave man in black, who was 
called Riquet, any reason to set out on his 
card that he was of the Faculty of Medicine 
He was out-speaking, as it were of his pro- 
fession. So, too, was it with the notary, or 
scribbling-man, Faquinet ; and with Monsieur 
le Curé, whose garb spoke for him. There 
were half a dozen or so of merchants, or 
trading-men. who had not such visible 
marks of their calling about them; fat, twink- 
ling-eyed fellows,.to whom waters must have 
been of prodigious benefit. But three la- 
dies only, of the company : Madame Tourlou, 
Madame Faquinet, and Madame Badine; be- 
twixt whom raged fires of jealousy, and un- 
dying animosity. 

These elements, with Madame Croquette 
herself at the head of her own table, were 
gathered together in the little glass pavilion, 
at the hour of dinner. I was set next to 
Madame Croquette, as stranger, and person 
of distinction. Needless to say, Madame’s 
demi-toilette was charming. No staring, or 
taking measure of the stranger and his points; 
he might have been sitting there as in his 
accustomed seat, every day this month back. 
Monsieur le Curé, who sat beside me, and who 
I believe, was dean, or vicar-general, or digni- 
tary of some sort, in contiguous districts, ad- 
dressed me in his smooth, placid tones, as 
though he had parted from me at break- 
fast. He was good enough to detail to me 
the origin and progress of the malady that 
had brought him to the waters, taking in Mad- 
ame towards the close, who listened with ex- 
traordinary interest. 

Gentle little woman! she had heard it 
twenty times, I could swear. “O ciel!” she 
sighed, with hands clasped, “ how crue‘ly you 
must have suffered, Monsieur le Curé!” 

“‘Mesdames and Messieurs,” said the good 
man, with more force than appropriateness, 
“T can assure you that I had a fire within 
my veins that can only be likened to what the 
bon Dieu has prepared for such as do not 
love him. My interior was, so to speak, bou- 
leversé!” Here the vicar looked round with 
an interesting aspect almost indescribable. 

“Qh, heavens,” said Madame again, with 
hands still clasped, and a tearful, swimming 
look in her eyes, “ how cruelly you must have 
suffered !” , 

I felt as if I could gladly have taken on me 
all Monsieur le Curé’s peculiar sufferings to 
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have purchased some of Madame’s ‘seductive 


ity. 

P was easy enough to seize the right state 
of things betwixt Madame Tourlou, the ad- 
vocate’s lady, and Madame Faquinet, notary, 
or writing-man’s lady. It was plain to be 
sven that Faquinet’s position was unhappily 
ill-defined in the social scale; on the debat- 
able ground between gentility recognized, and 
far lower walks. Tourlou was of the upper 
tendom in the profession ; nay, it might come 
to this, that Faquinet would have to do writ- 
ing work at Tourlou’s bidding, or employ. 
This peculiar relation naturally gave rise to an 
awkwardness between the ladies; who fired 
hostile glances at one another, from opposite 
sides of the table. With Tourlou’s lad Feould 
have no sympathy; she being a fat, blowzed, 
arrogant creature that would stand upon her 
position, whatever that might be. Now Mad- 
ame Faquinet was a round, smart little per- 
son, who, I had strong notion must have be- 
gun life as a grisette, or, perhaps, as small 
milliner. Iwas glad to see she made little 
account of her blowzed enemy opposite amus- 
ing herself with small archery work on one 
of the young traders, who sat beside her. 
As for Tourlou and Faquinet, they were, 
strange to say, the best friends in the world, 
and talked across the table of a walk they 
had had together that morning. 

“Mon Dieu,” whispered Madame to me 
“if you were to know all I go through to 
prevent them pulling of caps!” (she did not 
use this exact English idiom), ‘* you would 
think they would pull my little eyes out be- 
tween them! Madame Tourlou,” she went 
on, “holds herself as belonging to the cream 
of the cream, and turns up the nose at poor 
little Faquinet. In truth, my heart is alto- 
gether écrasé by their jealousies,” and here 
Madame drew a deep sigh that seemed to 
come from the bottom of her little lacerated 
heart. “ Wou, Messieurs of the English na- 
tion have wisdom. Such gravity, such 
aplomb. You can advise a poor solitary wo- 
man who has no one in the wide world to 
turn to.” 

And here Madame turned those swimming 
eyes of hers on me with an inexpressible mel- 
ancholy. There was something very sooth- 
ing in this confidential relation sprung up so 
suddenly between us. It was clear that she 
had exercised a sort of preference in my re- 
gard; choosing me out to be recipient of her 
little troubles, _ His must have been a gritty 
heart that could have been devoid of interest 
in them. The truth is those fine Briton’s 
qualities she had spoken of, do make them- 
selves felt. She felt she could lean with more 
reliance on our bluff, honest natures than on 
the minauderies and false lacquer of her own 
country’s petits-maitres and gallants. For 
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instance, that provincial exquisite not yet 
mentioned, sitting at the foot of the table, 
and twirling his moustaches of imperial pat- 
tern (they called him Edouard Galli Mathias), 
would have proved but a sorry comforter. 

She was alone in the world, she had said; 
but whence came Madame’s matronly prefix ? 
This troubled me somewhat ; so I put in, del- 
icately as I could, certain leading interroga- 
tories bearing on Madame’s social status: fil- 
ing what lawyers call a bill of discovery. 
She was a widow, she said: had been so these 
two years, No mortal had ever breathed 
who was more deserving of general regard 
than defunct Croquette. He was the best of 
men; best of husbands; would have been 
best of fathers had Providence only so willed 
it. He now reposed himself sweetly (douce- 
ment) in a shady corner of Monsieur le Curé’s 
graveyard, with the most charming headstone 
in the world over him. The laced handker- 
chief now wiped off a little tear at the cor- 
ner of one of the little eyes, and the subject 
was changed. 

“Tcan only say” it was the lawyer’s lady 
who was now speaking in a harsh, nasal tone, 
yhat seemed to come through acomb. “I 
can only say, that when I and Monsieur 
Tourlou were residing in Paris—which we 
are accustomed to do for at least three weeks 
in each year—such a thing was undreampt 
of. In fact, Madame the wife of the district 

rocureur, who is our very intimate friend, 
as told me as much.”— 

Here she looked round on the company 
and snorted. Madame whispered me :— 

“En garde! See—they cross swords! 
Listen, and you will be diverted!” 

The husbands were indifferent, and were 
not out,of that wood yet. But the notary’s 
wife was not slack. She seemed to bristle 
over with little points. 

“ Bah! what can sleeping provincials know 
of that sweet city, who are taken up by com- 
plaisant husbands, like school-girls on a holi- 
day? I was born there, Dieu merci! and 
hope to end my days there. I know every 
turn in the dear city.” 

“ Like enough,” said her enemy, now puff- 
ing and flaming; “no one will dispute Mad- 
ame’s knowledge of the streets!” 

This was an awkward allusion to grisette 
element in the social station of the notary’s 
lady; who well nigh bounced from her chair. 
Her arms became instinctively akimbo, pois- 
sarde fashion; but her husband jogged her 
and they dropped at once. 

“Ah!” she said in a shrill tone “what 


does thatspeech mean? I would gladly know 
it and have it made known to this company.” 

“Not half so fine a prospect,” said the law- 
yer, still on the walk, “as I had seen in Lan- 
‘guedoc.” 
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“JT will not take the trouble,” retorted 
Madame Tourlou, still through the comb. 

“Certainly,” riposted the little round wo- 
man; “we should always wasc our linen at 
home—-eh ! madame ?” 

By which was conveyed a dexterous allu- 
sion to Madame’s origin, dimly associated 
with the laundress profession. 

“TI will not!” said the lady roundly, and 
forgetting all restraint, “I will not take such 
talk from any low quill-driver’s wife!” =, 

“Nor I,” said Madame Faquinet, akimbo 
once more, “from any I‘arvenu Robin’s wife 
—pah!” 

TMs filles! mes filles!” murmured the 
Curé, wiping his lips, “a little moderation, I 
implore of you; such little roughnesses dur- 
ing the season devoted to nutrition may seri- 
ously disarrange the digestive functions. Be 
patient, my children!” 

“Yes, Monsieur le Curé,” Madame Cro- 
quette said, a little fretfucly, “the whole thing 
is not worth a straw.” 

On which there came a truce for that hour 
at least; and Monsieur le Curé gave us some 
pleasant reminiscences of how he first began 
to grow wrong interiorly ; of how his ailment 
came-upon him almost like a thief in the 
night and seized upon him insiduously: of 
what his first feelings were at the discover 
—surprise mingled with consternation, hesi- 
tation, astonishment, perplexity—with other 
highly curious and interesting particulars. 
These carried us well through the dessert 
and after-dinner wine. The hostile ladies 
still glared fiercely at one another, and re- 
tired with menacing rustle from their gowns. 


CHAPTER III, 


ALL through that cool evening there was 
a bivouac, all round the house; out on the 
greensward ; under the shady trees; in the 
pleasant garden, and even in the court under 
the gallery. The ladies fetched work and 
bestowed themselves on little green chairs, 
all saving and except Tourlou, who was re- 
ported to be asleep, and snoring even, up- 
stairs. 

“She is anightmare, a goblin, a trouble to 
our sweet life here,”said Madame to me 
ander the porch. “ Your sober English com- 
mon-sense must take her in hand.” 

Iwould do any thing, I said, to aid Mad- 
ame; perhaps would have added something 
more pointed, but for those imperial mous- 
taches, which, I found, had drawn near, were 
saying something to her very sweetly, as they 
fancied, and mincingly. He was cut short, 
however—very short. Madame had plainly 
no relish for such an intruder; and so, with a 
slow shrug, he twisted himself about on his 
heel, and sauntered off. 

Alone I took the road through the woods 





spoken of by the harmonious husbands, and 
thought of Madame Croquette. I leaned 
against a tree. She was charming—even to 
those little grey boots—even to the little 
collar barely a single half-inch in breadth. 
And that little toy household of hers and the 
pastoral inn. hy, I continued, reflectively, 
aman might do worse, far worse, than un- 
strap his wallet for good, and end his days 
here, shepherd-like. Sit at the head of his 
own table-d’héte, and entertain his strangers. 
Queer destiny! Yet, a man, wind-buffeted 
and travel-sore, might cheerfully accept it, 
especially if there were one so charming to 
sweeten the toils of direction. Ah, well-a- 
day! When little grey boots and narrow 
collars find their way into a man’s head, it is 
allup with him. As to showing fight, it is 
out of the question. 

That Briton’s sterling aplomb and sound 
sense spoken of so handsomely by Madame 
continued to make itself felt in other quarters. 
Its appreciation was further strengthened 
after a few days’ stay. Out on the farm 
before breakfast one day, Madame Faquinet 
unfolded to me the tacks story of her griev- 
ances at the hands of that egresse Tourlou, 
getting quite fiery and excited as she pro- 
ceeded. 

“Tt must end! it must end!” she said, 
turning to her poissarde’s attitudt. “TI will 
not endure her insolence. Now, I put it to 
you, monsieur—was it to be borne? But I 
stopped her voice of Polichinelle.” 

“Madame did so most effectually,” I said, 
concurring as of course. 

“She will not offer to engage with me 
again,” Madame continued. 

“She will not,” I said, “ if she be wise.” 

“The pig!” Madame exclaimed with 
strong disgust. “She should be ashamed to 
show to the world that huge person of hers.” 

Towards mid-day, I came upon Monsieur 
le Curé sitting on a camp-stool under a broad 
tree, and reading his Bevery: The good 
man looked as though he would be inelined 
for a little pleasant digestive conversation; 
but I could not bring myself to break in upon 
his pious task, so I passed him with a pro- 
found salute. 

I shall tarry here, I said, at least one 
month. There are a hundred ways of passing 
the time. Firstly and chiefly, sweet tittle 
Madame herself; who, to say the truth, has 
shown a wish very plainly to make her house 
and self as agreeable as might be to the 
stranger. 

But traveller beware! Perhaps this charm- 
ing little widow may have been of Delilah 

uality. She may have been familiar with 
dings and unhallcwed potions. How would 
that decease of Croquette (husband) bear 
looking into? Had the good man been, so to 
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speak, Lafarged; worked off by the process 
known to that daring widow? I should like 
to hold inquest on remains of deceased Cro- 
quette, to have him exhumed, and the con- 
tents of stomach put in a jar and analyzed by 
Professor Taylor. These fair French souls 
were ever dangerous. Had we not read of 
them in the novels? All those smiles and 
winning ways were but traps and pitfalls. 
So, stranger, I say again, beware ? 

The bare notion made me turn pale. I 
had not thought of the subject in that view 
before. Youth is ever careless, and here was 
Ion the verge of a precipice. ‘These notions 
filled me with distrust and uneasiness, and I 
returned home rather moodily, and a little 
ashamed of myself. In future, caution should 
mark my guarded way, as the queer old song 
has it; designing women, as all the world 
has known this long time, abound in France. 
These said sweet, dainty creatures are only 
so many mermaids. 

So, when dinner-hour came that day, and 
with it yesterday’s company of the Curé, law- 
yers, traders, lawyers’ wives, and Madame 

erself in a suit of raiment exquisite in taste 
and wholly different from that of the day 
before (even the little boots were of another 
hue), I wrapped myself close in a cold and 
repelling demeanor; wanting nothing, cer- 
tainly, in a proper respect; but being to the 
full as dry as any chip ever pared. I havea 
strong idea, on the whole, that I behaved like 
a brute. 

“ Did you not know this was my féte day?” 
said Madame, beaming with smiles. “ All 
the world has presented me with bouquets, 
except you, Monsieur. Fi donc!” she said, 
shaking her head, “ how comes it?” 

“ Pardieu! he must have mislaid it,” said 
Madame Tourlou, “ for I saw him gathering 
one with my own eyes.” 

There was truth in this, but it was before 
coming to that wise resolution in the garden. 

“T have done wrong in gathering the flow- 
ers,” I said, with a cold stare. “1 must ask 
Madame’s forgiveness. As to its being Mad- 
ame’s féte day, I was as yet a stranger to it— 
not one of Madame’s intimes;” and then— 
(shrug.) “Gargon! some of that Volnay I 
had yesterday. Mind, the same.” 

The poor little woman looked wounded ; 
but it was the first step towards establishing 
a proper distance between us. ‘The first step, 
too, towards playing that brute character 
spoken of, I felt, as 1 sipped the Volnay, 
critically, how they must have all admired 
the sturdy Briton’s aplomb, and way of put- 
ting the thing. But Madame, with the tact 
of her country, took me at once, as I wished 
to be taken, and dropped that confidential 
manner which had so distressed me. She 
became landlady, and I guest. Was not that, 
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after all, the proper footing? and, for the 
rest of that dinner-ceremony, I was treated 
with all formality. Which should have been 
most welcome to the Briton’s heart? for it 
was as he desired, and yet-—— It was a little 
provoking, certainly, to hear all the jokes and 
private aliusions which went round—outside 
of me—and which it was now plain, had been 
hitherto repressed from respect to the 
stranger. Even the Curé became less sub- 
jective, and let off jokes. ‘Tourlou of the 
conib, floundered whale-like in merriment. I 
looked on a little rueful; but it was better 
thus. 

Breaking up, they whispered a good deal 
together, and talked in knots. “ What 
hour?” “ You will come, of course, Mon- 
sieur le Curé.”  “ In Madame’s own room?” 
“Such a pleasant thing!” these were words 
that reached me. Presently came the Curé 
to me with mysterious manner,— 

“ Monsieur will attend of course?” 

“ At what ceremony?” I asked. 

“ Madame’s little féte,” said he. 

“Thave heard nothing of it—received no 
invitation !” 

“What a deplorable mistake! It is terri- 
ble, and should have been thought of!” said 
the good man all in a flutter. 

“ Bah! Monsieur le Curé,” Tourlou put in, 
who was standing just by, “there is none 
needed. Madame will be overjoyed to see 
every one, as a matter of course.” 

“’Twould be more en régle,” said the 
Curé, still troubled. “ Wait; I will settle it 
in the twinkling of an eye.” 

“T beg,” I said, stopping him with dignity, 
“T beg that you will not take any step in the 
matter. I should not beable to attend in any 
case.” 

But he had gone, and was speaking to 
Madame at the end of the room. Well, I 
might look in for a short time or so—a bare 

uarter of an hour—without damage to that 
ignity. One should conform to the customs 
of the country. 

The good old man was explaining the diffi- 
culty to Madame with much earnestness. 
Madame shrugged her shoulders and laughed: 

“He is welcome to come if he please.” 

“ Be it so, Monsieur le Curé.” Confusion ! 
I had an engagement which would ulti- 
mately prevent the acceptance of that kind 
invitation. Iwas engaged to—myself, for a 
walk—for any thing—for nothing, in fact. I 
was wrath at Madame's cool, French treat- 
ment, and yet was not such footing more de- 
sirable? Oh, infinitely! : 

It was abcut nine o’clock when I returned 
from a dull, stupid walk Iwent up the hill 
to see the famous view; but I had been up 
the hill many times to see the famous view 
before, so it had grown to be a little stale. I 
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went down the hill, on the other side, to the 
little brook miniature waterfall, which was 
held to be about the prettiest thing in these 
rts. But the waterfall fell flat, and the 
rook was naught. From these dismal con- 
ceits suggested to me on the spot, the un- 
healthy tone of my mind may be gathered. 
Returning, then, by the back of the house, in 
no very contented frame of mind, I passed 
one of the windows opening on the ground ; 
whence sounds of voices came. Here was the 
scene of festivity, and right merry they a 
ared. It was Madame’s own little boudoir. 
these French folk can enjoy themselves, I 
said, with a sigh. Officious, prying, Monsieur 
le Curé, who might have been reading his 
Breviary, had spied me. One of the waiters 
came flying through the glass-door to fetch 
me in. If Monsieur would only so far honor 
them! They would be desolated if he did 
not. It must be so triste—so doleful for him 
to be wandering about in that fashion. Then 
came another with greater instance. And-so 
with no decent excuse ready, and unable to 
fetch up even the most wretched shift, the 
Briton with all his dignity had to suffer him- 
self to be led in half-resisting, half-eomply- 
ing, with more of the aspect of the British 
sheep than of the British Thon. 
The prettiest little room that could be con- 
ceived. All the gift-flowers scenting it like a 
garden. Such a chatter of tongues! Such 


enjoyment; such pleasant faces; such courtly | 
airs and postures worthy of the Louis Qua- 
torze court. Lawyers were unfrocked, and 





unlike lawyers. ‘The houses of Tourlou and 


Faquinet seemed on easy terms. Madame, | 
from her easy-chair, said, 1 did her too much | 
honor ; but she would try her best to enter-| 
tain the stranger. Words very frigidly 
spoken. Come, I said to myself, let me re- 
lax for this one night; there can be no harm! 
in that; for this gentle, little woman means 
only kindness. 

But alack ! the wise resolution was formed 
too late! I was among them, but not of 
them. Had they all too readily taken up 
that hint of mine let fall at dinner? These 
sharp-minded French folk accept such inti- 
mation readily enough. Prodigious respect 
came from Madame—from everybody. I) 
was, as it were, grand seigneur. Nay, it 
seemed as though I had brought in with me} 
a certain chill and restraint, which, heaven 
knows, I tried hard to thaw and dissipate. 
Many more of Madame’s perfections I had to 
learn that night. By and by she went over 
to the piano and discoursed little French bal- | 
lads in the most delightful fashion; patois | 
things acted in the most perfeet fashion. I 





had never heard any thing so pretty, I said/, 


to her in warmth of admiration. She said I 





was very good. I was too complaisant; did 
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so much honor, &c., &c. Every one seemed 
to delight in it but that heavy exquisite with 
the moustache, whom I have mentioned be- 
fore. Supercilious fellow! He lounged on 
the sofa in a lazy insouciant mood. 

That night in my room—the prettiest little 
room in the world, be it recollected—I made 
a wholesome resolution; namely, to have a 
regular formal making up with Madame, 
There was something pleasing in the notion; 
perhaps tears for Madame. It is an old 
story that, leaning towards quarrelling for 
the sweet pleasure of making all things 
straight again. 

So, that next morning—it was a fine, sunny, 
forgiving morning—I went forth to the gar- 
den where I saw Madame out betimes trim- 
ming her flowers, and here made a repentant 
acknowledgment of all my sins. I had fur-’ 
nished myself with the choicest of bouquets 
procured from neighboring horticulturists, 
and presented them humbly as a_peace-offer- 
ing, which was graciously accepted. The old 
smiles were returning, the old winning man- 
ner was coming back. 

“We are friends now,” she said, putting 
out her hand, “ but we never were enemies.” 

“ Nor ever shall be,” I said. 

“ Who shall tell? ” she said. ‘ Mon Dieu, 
you looked so wickedly at me yesterday, I 
was quite frightened!” 

“Did 1?” I answered, quite aghast at my 
own villainy. “ No, it cannot have been!” 

* Indeed you did.” 

“Twas not at you, then; it must have 
been at old Tourlou.”: This was the signal 
for commencement of an amicable dispute, 
which completely restored the old harmony. 
I said: “ By the way, I have received letters 
—business letters—this morning, which I 
fear will hurry my departure. I must think 
of setting out on to-morrow, or the day af- 
ter.” ‘There was no such pressing need of 
cogent, but I thought I would see how she 
took it. Was it possible—was that a little 
tinge of color creeping over her cheek ? 

“ Mon Dieu! and must you really go?” she 
said at length. “ What a misfortune.” 

‘“‘T must, indeed,” I said, “ and believe me, 
with infinite regret—the happy hours I have 
passed in this little retreat shail never be 
forgotten by me; neither can I forget-——” 

“Oh, I-am so desolated at this piece of 

news,” she interrupted, “I had counted on 
your staying with us longer. Do not go 
et.’ 
‘ I looked at her with a strange feeling of 
interest. What could she mean? “ Do you 
really wish me to remain?” I said, taking 
her hand. 

“My faith, yes!” she answered, “If I 
were to let you into a little secret I am sure 
you would. Shall I tell him? Yes—no. [ 
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cannot bring my mind to it! ” and she turned 
away her head. Was it to hide another of 
those tell-tale blushes ? 

“Dear Madame,” I said, “ you must let me 
into this little mystery.” 

“TJ cannot, Monsieur.” 

“ You must—I—I will promise you to stay 
if you do!” She turned round. 

“Well, that makes a difference. So I 
must tell you my secret. You must know, 
then——” ' 

Here came running from the house the 
soubrette or waiting-woman. Madame was 
wanted in the kitchen. 

“ You shall hear it another time,” Madame 
said ; “ perhaps not at all.” 

“(Cruel one,” I said, reproachfully, “ and 
your promise ? ” 

“Well, if you must know, come to my 
little boudoir at breakfast-time, and, per- 
haps——” 

ith that she disappeared. What could 
this secret be? Could it.be indeed—that the 
wanderer had inspired with a sort of regard 
this gentle recluse, this charming provincial ? 
It seemed terrible coxcombry to let such a 
notion even near me: and yet one might 
have as well shammed blindness. Why may 
I not admit, to myself only and in the strictest 
confidence, that I lean to that persuasion ? 

And pray why not let me ask (this I spoke 
to myself, pacing the garden, thoughtfully 
waiting for breakfast summons), are not our 
French sisters outspeaking in such matters ; 
not suffering any thing in the likeness of a 
worm i’ the bud to prey on their olive cheek ? 
Else what the significance of that little em- 
barrassment and those blushes? It was a 
great mystery and a pleasing mystery, too. 
Then I fell into that old speculation of how 
a worse destiny might surely befall one than 
spending the residue of his life in this pleas- 
ant retreat, far removed from the busy hum 
of men. Proprietor of this little territory, 
where none of the world’s wickedness had as 
yet penetrated; where might be studied 
eternally that pastoral simplicity so charac- 
teristic of the French rural districts. Where 
at the head of my own table, I might learn 
from passers-by how the rough world outside 
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was progressing. Madame’s charms would 
daily heighten ; children: Antoine, Marie, Es- 
telle, growing up about us; the golden age 
at hand, life tolling on like a dream. 

“ Breakfast, Monsieur!” Garcon, with flut- 
tering napkin, announces. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In the boudoir, as it was called, Madame 
was seated. 

“T have promised to tell you my secret, 
and shall keep my promise.” 

I drew near confidently. “Will you be 
angry, Madame, if I tell you that I have half 
guessed it already ?” 

“Not a soul in the house knows it but 
yourself and another!” 
“ Another!” I said. 

another ?” 

“ Ma foi, why not? Was it indiscreet ? ” 

“ A’m,” I said. 

“ Well then,” she said, “in three words, 
my little secret is this, I am going to be mar- 
ried next week!” 

I started to my feet with a bound. “ Mar- 
ried! What do you mean ?” 

“ "Tis intelligible,” she said, laughing. 

“Tt is monstrous!” I said, intensely morti- 
fied: “and to whém, pray ?” 

It was to that insolent, insufferable trading 
exquisite, of the pointed moustaches. He 
was so elegant, Madame said; such grace in 
his bearing, his air so distinguished. Had 
he not struck Monsieur in that view? 
Adolphe, that was the name. Dear Adolphe 
had indeed offered his hand. Noble person! 
Such qualities, such powers, and he had even 
terres—that is to say, some sort of estates, 
He was altogether charmant. 

A four-horse Diligence went by in an hour’s 
time. I would depart by the four-horse Dili- 
gence. That business of mine had now be- 
come so pressing, it would not admit of a 
moment’s delay, I said, packing my portman- 
teau violently. 

As for Madame Croquette, the conclusion 
I came to when fairly caged in the coupée of 
the Diligence was, that she was a thorough 
French well, not to be uncharitable, that 
her name contained one letter too many. 


“ You have told it to 





Brac axnp Batperpasn.—May not the 
words brag and balderdash have originated in 
the names of the Scandinavian gods of elo- 
quence, Brage and Baldur ? 





Tue Foremotners or ParinapELPuia.— 


“On the 7th of August, 1752, twenty women, 
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who had sold themselves for four years to & 
shipmaster bound for Philadelphia, were taken, 
from the ‘Bolt and Tun’ inn, Fleet Street,, 
London, to his ship. ‘As women are wanted: 
in our colonies,’ remarked the Stamford Mereury: 
at the time, ‘and we abound with them, it is 
thought that none of them will come back.’ ” 


(From the Gainsbro’ News, Dec. 19, 1857.) 
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From The Dublin University Magazine. 
PATRICK DELANY, D.D. 


To a literary man, especially if he be a 
solitary in the dusty world of Dublin, there 
is no more delightful relaxation on a hot 
summer day, than the pleasant shadow and 
quiet coolness of our noble Trinity College 
Library. It is an academic green pasture for 
weary spirits to repose in; a secluded Stoa, 
where your mind may call up and commune 
with the great dead; an Egerian cave, not 
tenanted by one lone nymph, but by the 
spiritualities of a thousand intellects, ren- 
dered immortal by the Printing Press. There 
is a dim, purple light pervading the area of 
the apartment; the building is solemn, dark, 
severe, possessing a stillness all but monastic ; 
a dignity almost classical; and as you enter 
the arched piazza, damp and echoing, which 
subtends the whole length of the library, you 
pause, and almost think you hear “ the Loxian 
murmurs flow.” This piazza is a double 
cloister, or rather, a lofty corridor; it is 
flagged, and open to the air; at its west end 
is a small portal, leading fo a hall; here, on 
the left, appears a muralWablet and effigies, 
in remembrance of Doctor Brinkley, scholar, 
fellow, astronomer, and bishop. A little fur- 
ther on an open door reveals the law school 
or lecture room, where many years ago our 
clerical aspirations were fostered, as well as 
enriched, by questionings in Paley and Burnet 
from the lips of Doctor S—s, afterwards 
Bishop of C—1, the kindest of lecturers, and 
the most gentlemanlike of men. Keeping to 
the right, you ascend the ancient oak stair- 
case, richly carved and thoroughly handsome, 
and passing through the opening bi-valve of 
a lofty door, the vista of our library, stretch- 
ing forward for two hundred and ten feet, 
meets the pleased eye. It is an exquisite 
room ; no high-wrought ornaments of modern 
art can compete with its chaste simplicity ; no 
richness nor vividness of coloring can compare 
with the pure nut-brown of its natural oak. 
Its proportions are perfect : it measures forty 
feet in breadth, and forty in height. Its ceil- 
ing is beautiful; and its balustraded gallery, 
running the whole length of the room, re- 
sembles some of those massive balconies you 
meet in old Venetian paintings. There are 
“many windows, and there is much light in the 
library. On either side it is flanked with deep 
shelved recesses, which are sown all up their 
lofty sides with books in battalion, and volumes 
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in platoon. To the left is a knot of porters, 
half visible, with blue garments and velvet 
racing-caps, (the latter probably intended to 
be an illustration of Horace’s “ fugaces anni,” 
and thus morally instructive to the college 
lads!) These men are the lares or familiars 
of the institution, whose office it is to mount 
the sacred ladders, two of which, tall and 
sloping, stand like gibbets in each recess, un- 
touched by the foot of the profanum vulgus, 
but nimbly.scaled by these ascending an? 
privileged functionaries, who, like apple gath- 
erers at cider time, bring down the precious 


fruit from the tree of knowledge, to the _ 


hungering and thirsting student who awaits 
below. Along the centre of the room, inter- 
secting it longitudinally, is a table at which 
readers sit, and occasionally write, with de- 
moralized ink, and pens of the most extra- 
ordinary truculency, deteriorated by, age, or 
possibly the victims of hasty or too ravenous 
transcribers. Along the green surface of this 
table, flatly repose in brown and leathern 
recumbency, some dozen of large square 
volumes, containing the catalogue of the li- 
brary. Time-honored folios are they; vener- 
able with senility, dogsears, and decay, and 
curious from the variety of the holograph 
within, and its occasional illegibility. And 
here the tender care of Alma Mater for the 
moral and mental culture of her reading 
graduates, is wisely and beautifully developed; 
for some of these catalogues being so tattered 
and ditficult of decipherment, it follows that 
before the “adolescentes ingenui, magneque 
spei,” can discover the book they want, they 
have to engage in a ten minutes mental pro- 
cess at the catalogue, reminding them of their 
first thorny walk over the “ pons asinorum,” 
or recalling their gibbish days, and all the in- 
tellectual agonies they endured when trying 
to solve and remember the hecatomb-produc- 
ing “47th of Euclid.” 

But in this thrice noble and magnificent 
library, it is not only the ninety thousand 
volumes which stand upon its shelves; nor 
its “ Fagel Collection,” comprising eighteen 
thousand more; nor its long list of Irish 
MSS., “ rich and rare,” which defy the moths 
in their “ Eastern Pavilion: ” there are more 
things than even these which arrest the eye, 
while they engage the attention; for, as there 
are books for the mind, so are there busts for 
the memory—and some of them as delinea- 
tory of the outward physical features of Ire- 
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land’s learned sons, as the volumes they ap- 
pear to sentinel are delineatory of their 
inward mental faculties. 

Let us walk up the right hand side of the 
room: at each division of the oaken recesses 
is seen a marble bust on a plinth. First we 
meet Dr. Magee, the late Archbishop of 
Dublin, a head of consummate power, crown- 
ing a countenance where the consciousness of 
that power is manifested in brow and mouth 
and eye. Next appears the bust of Dr. 
Elrington, Bishop of Ferns, a decidedly in- 
tellectual head and face, where you may see 
kindlinees and pertinacity and honesty all 
brayed up together with, perhaps, the pestle 
of a too hasty prejudice. These two were 
friends in life, and fellow athletes on the 
honorable arena of our learned academus, 
and here in death they are not divided, for 
their marble counterfeits stand side by side. 
Next our eye glides off the placid simulacrum 
of Dr. Young, not the Poet, but the Pro- 
vost, to rest upon the flashing, vivid, magnifi- 
cently intellectual bust of James M’Cullagh, 
almost Apollo-like in the genius of its noble 
contour and expression: the head to one 
side, the sublime and aspiring brow flinging 
off the rich locks which just touch it—a 
splendid sculpturing out of one of Ireland’s 
most gifted sons, who perished before ‘time 
had ripened him. The congelation in marble 
of a mind rare and noble, which not rashly 
and presumptuously, but compelled by the 
buoyancy of its resistless power, essayed to 
drive the horses of the sun, and was lost in 
the intensity of its own light. Next succeeds 
Swift’s handsome, proud face, with all the 
organs of nicest, yet keenest perceptiveness 
so strongly marked, and the sweet mouth 
which said such bitter, burning things. Dr. 
Gilbert* comes under notice next, as large- 
browed and bewigged in marble, as he was 
large hearted and beneficent in life. To him 
succeeds Dr. Lawson, who looks irascible, 
probably a libel of the marble, or produced 
by the pardonable impatience of the sitter at 
the sculptor’s tediousness. Next but one to 
this bust, we come to Provost Baldwin’s* 
generous face, benevolent in stone; but be- 
tween these two last is the most singular bust 
in the room. 

It is that of a man perfectly bald; the 
cranium well studded with moral and intel- 


* Both Doctor Gilbert and Doctor Baldwin were 
munificent in their gifts to Trinity College, Dublin. 
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lectual eminences ; the eyes small, humorous, 
and piercing; the under lip prominent and 
sensual, is relieved by the fineness of its 
upper companion ; there is much depth from 
the ear to the eye, denoting constructive 
powers of an high order. The head is sculp- 
tured looking downwards, “ demisso vultu ;* 
and the whole face seems kindling with either 
a repressed or an outeoming burst of laugh- 
ter. Mirth lurks in every chiselled feature, 
and the genius of good humor is caught and 
indurated into the: marble, there to last, and 
to look like life for time. ‘The neck, which 
is scarcely seen, is slovenly arrayed in a pair 
of clergyman’s bands, which are tossed and 
rugged. 

This is the bust of Patrick Delany, Doctor 
of Divinity, Senior Fellow of Trinity College 
Dublin, Prebend of St. Patrick’s, Chancellor 
of Christ Church, Rector of Derryvullan in 
the county of Fermanagh, and afterwards 
Dean of Down—vwe will give him all his 
titles, for he won them well: “Palmam qui 
meruit ferat.” The honors and emoluments 
connected with these names he had obtained 
for himself by the sheer exercise of an intel- 
ligent mind, combined with honest and rare 
industry—for the doctor had neither ancestry 
nor money, nor high connection, nor the 
facility of crouching to the great, nor supple- 
ness of manner, nor the gift of a flattering 
tongue to help him on in the world. He 
was the son of Sir John Reynel’s butler, a 
paternity he never was ashamed of, helping 
his parents ever during their life. He was, 
probably, more than half self-educated, and, 
working his way up to the surface of life by a 
buoyant spirit, and by what lawful and com- 
mendable means he could, he succeeded in 
gaining a sizarship in Trinity College about 
the year 1706, from which lowly, yet honora- 
ble platform of academic position he gradu- 
ally was elevated to the higher status of 
junior, and eventually senior fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Always a close and vigor- 
ous student, occasionally an acceptable and 
popular preacher, and unfailingly a kind, 
faithful, and active college tutor, he gained 
golden opinions from all men, and had the 
largest and most profitable chambers, teem- 
ing with attached and grateful pupils, of any 
man of his time. 

One anecdote of his college days is pre- 
served, showing, no doubt, that Delany had 
ideas of liberty too little subordinate to the 
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claims of official authority; for, in the year 
1724, we find him embroiled with the Provost 
and the board from having over-warmly 
espoused the cause of some wayward youths 
who were rude to their venerable Prepositus. 
It is said that on this occasion Delany de- 
fended the lads, while he actually satirized 
the Provost, and that publicly and to his face, 
in a sermon preached from the pulpit of the 
college chapel! which proceeding, uncourte- 
ous and indefensible as it doubtlessly was, 
the doctor possibly meant it for fun in the 
exuberance of his Irishism. But, at all 
events, it gave such deep offence that, al- 
though Delany recanted and apologized for 
‘his rashness, yet, in the following year, when 
he was presented with the living of St. John’s, 
and there being a necessity for a royal dis- 
pensation to enable him to hold this benefice 
in connection with his fellowship, Primate 
Boulter, who had resented Delany’s conduct 
perhaps too keenly, applied to the Duke of 
Newcastle to stay the issuing of the dispensa- 
tion. The college, however, appear to havo 
exhibited a more forgiving spirit towards 
their restive son, and, indeed, to have devel- 
oped it quite amiably, for, two years after the 
occurring of this freak by Delany, the board 
conferred upon him a living in Fermanagh, 
whether from the commendable motive of 
rewarding his zeal, talents, and scholarship, 
or the less respectable purpose of getting rid 
of the doctor and his troublesome eccentrici- 
ties, it is hard to determine. At all events, 
his love for his Alma Mater suffered no dimi- 
nution, since, in 1733, on his return to Dub- 
lin from England, he bestowed an annuity of 
twenty pounds to be distributed among the 
students. Almost at the same time that he 
received his northern promotion, Lord Car- 
teret made him Chancellor of Christ Church, 
and shortly afterwards conferred on him a 
prebendal stall in St. Patrick’s. These pro- 
motions were of small value as to income, 
but the doctor was rich, as owing to his fel- 
lowship and his numerous pupils, he derived 
nearly £1,000 per annum from his connection 
with Trinity College, Dublin. 

In the year 1732 we find Delany, like good 
Bishop Hall, “ condescending to matrimony.” 
He was then forty-six years of age—a period 

~ of life when a man is expected to know his 
own mind: his choice fell upon a Mrs. Mar- 
garet Tenison, an Irish widow lady with a 
large income; along with the fortune, how- 





ever, she brought him a lawsuit which lasted 
nine years! The wife, however—if you can 
trust an extravagantly eulogistic inscription 
on her tomb, from Delany’s own pen was, in 
spite of the lawsuit, the best of blessings to 
him—*the chiefest and foremost of all her 
sex” in temper, virtue, wit, wisdom, godli- 
ness, and all the cardinal graces. The doc- 
tor showed his great appreciation of the 
happy life he led with her as a married man, 
by taking to himself a second wife about a 
year after the demise of the first—probably 
acting on the principle of Dr, Johnson's 
apologetic theory of Deuterogamy, not yet 
put forth—and regardless how people or pos- 
terity might quote against him the sarcasm of 
the Danish prince :— 

The funeral-baked meats served for the wed- 

ding dinner,” 

His second spouse was a widow also—and 
no doubt she, too, had the “jointured land,” 
for her first husband, Mr. Pendarves, was a 
man of fortune, and she was daughter to 
Bernard Granville, and sister to the Lord 
Lansdowne who wrote such miserable poetry, 
and whom Waller, Dryden, and even Pope 
larded with eulogy, which was the fashion of 
the age, and was evoked more by his rank 
than his rhymes—his station than his song. 
This Lansdowne was a strong Tory and Jaco- 
bite, and a kind of milk-and-water Anacreon of 
his day, writing tawdry verses on all the court 
ladies, in a circle, and by name. Take one 
specimen, from his“ Progress of Beauty”"— 
“ Not Helen with St. Albans might compare: 

Nor let the muse omit Scroop, Holmes, and 

Hare : 

Hyde, Venus is :—the Graces are Kildare 

Sic omnia. His sister, however, had a 
mind of another and superior cast: she had 
very peculiar talents; and the successive ex- 
foliations of her intellect through life were 
striking and original. When young she ex- 
celled in music: as she grew older she culti- 
vated literature, and corresponded with Swift ; 
at forty she learned to paint in oils—and 
though principally a copyist, she produced 
some original paintings, one of which is in 
the possession of the Marquess of Bute. 
Later still in life she became an exquisite em- 
broiderer ; and her shell-work was of the first 
and very finest order. After this, and when 
she was seventy-four years of age,, she in- 
vented and produced her inimitable “ Flora,” 
which, as an artistic work, has never yet been 
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surpassed ; and this ingenious manufacture of 
beautiful flowers, from colored paper, she 
prosecuted with industry till her eightieth 
year, when her eyes beginning to fail her, she 
laid aside the scissors, and assuming the pen, 
commenced to rhyme, and awaking one fine 
morning, found herself a poetess! She lived 
most happily with Delany ; she could scarcely 
have done otherwise with one whose face is 
so exhibitive of sense, kindness, and good 
temper, unless physiognomy. be a dream, and 
Lavater himself a charlatan. And their old 
house, near Dublin, still displays to the curi- 
ous and the literary, the well-preserved me- 
morials of her talent and artistic skill. 

This house is called Delville. It is on a 
small scale, but is*an extremely interesting, 
verdant, and pretty place: abounding, too, in 
quaint odds and ends; antiquities and associ- 
ations; lawns, ponds, trees, wooden temples, 
inscriptions, rural seats, statues, and summer- 
houses ; all which things were the taste of the 
tine—from Pope and his grotto at Twicken- 
ham, to Shenstone and his Leasowes at Hales 
Owen, and thence across the channel to Del- 
ville and its Delany, both flourishing near the 
little old-fashioned: village of Glasnevin,* cel- 
ebrated for its rich dairy meadows—its Tolka 
stream—its Botanic Gardens, the ground of 
which once belonged to Tickell the poet ; and 
its contiguity to the large cemetery, where, 
distinguished by a lofty “round Tower,” is 
the resting-place of the dust of Daniel 
O'Connell. 

Let us visit Delville. Let us change the 
venue from the college to the country-house— 
from the hall where Delany labored as a fel- 
low, to the home where he relaxed as a man. 

Standing at Glasnevin, on a gravelled emi- 
nence behind its lofty avenue gates, is the 
house of Delville, surrounded by the green 
slopes and hollows of its.interesting demesne. 
It is a square, old mansion, or rather an ob- 
long quadrilateral house, two stories high. 


As you enter the door by tall steps, you meet? 


a large, lofty hall; on the left is Delany's 
library, with old windows minutely carved 
into little Gothic arches, interlacing, and very 
small panes; the ceiling is extremely hand- 
tome, richly embossed with a thick cornice of 
White sea shell work, beautifully designed, 
and wrought out by the second Mrs. Delany, 
and in excellent preservation. Out of this 


_* Glasnevin, or Glasheen-eeven, means the de- 
lightful little green field. 
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room there is an oratory which you enter by 
an arch, and which is lighted by a circular 
painted window: here the doctor is reported 
to have held his family worship. Across the 
hall, on the right hand, is the clean, bright, 
old fashioned drawing-room, with its bower 
window looking over the rich green leaves 
and lawn, There are three little staircases, 
one of which is of white stone, all running up 
from the hall, as if striving who would be at 
the top of the house first, and meeting each 
other half way up at the queerest, out of the 
way, small landing places, lighted’ up by deep 
ancient windows, with broad ledges inviting 
you to sit down. These staircases lead to 
another set of rooms, as curious as any in the 
house: here are two antique drawing-rooms; 
most neatly preserved, and appropriately 
fitted up, by Mr. Mallett, the present propri; 
etor of Delville; and here, too, is Delany’s 
ancient reception room, where he met and 
welcomed his many literary friends, whom to 
entertain, and rejoice with, was the great haps 
piness of his long and kindly life. The lawn 
stands in the midst of a delicious sweet air, 
high and dry, and fully eighty feet above low 
water mark. The grounds include twenty- 
four acres, so Swift’s rythmical Elzevir edition 
of its glories is not according to truth: the 
surface of the soil is diversified and undulat- 
ing. Here isa stream rather strangulated; 
also a pond or lakelet, choky and apoplectic; 
a bath for eels, full of duckweed and mud; 
and a dissipated old cascade, very shaky and 
scampish looking. But where art fails, na- 
ture is strong and fair; and age, that. has 
loosened and cast down man’s works, here 
has but matured and established in greener 
and fresher beauty her own perennial produc- 
tions. The timber is excellent and _pictur- 
esque: here are rich chestnuts, spreading 
elms, evergreen oaks, writhing Laocoon-like 
mulberry trees, lovely delicate acacias, and 
the ivy and snapdragon verdantly luxuriating 
all up and along the old and circling walls, 
Near the house is“ The Terrace,” where, no 
doubt, the doctor walked—ofttimes solus, or 
with either wife, first or second, in succession, 
in connubial reciprocity of sentiment engen- 
dered by the greenery around. Here, too, 
his guests from college or court, the numerous 
and learned convive took anteprandial exercise 
to generate an appetite for the coming dinner 
—for Delany was famous for his good fare—— 
or leisurely sauntered. The graveyard wall 
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of Glasnevin church flanks the grounds of 
Delville, and just by it is a nondescript hybrid 
building, between a grotto and a temple, with 
a triangularly shaped front, supported by four 
pillars, with Ionic triglyphs, and displaying an 
architrave on which is painted 
“* Vestigia despicit urbis ;”” 

which poesy bears the character of having 
been supplied by Swift. On the back wall of 
this little temple is an oil painting, much 
effaced by time and damp, representing St. 
Paul—at least, such is the tradition—speak- 
ing with hand stretched out and bearded 
chin. In brow and eye the figure resembles 
Socrates, but it is better nosed than the Athe- 
nian. It is standing between two pillars. 
This painting is attributed to Mrs. Delany, as 
are also two medallions, white on a blue 
ground ; one is over the Apostle’s figure, and 
is “fair Stella’s counterfeit ;” it represents a 
beautiful nymph-like, small, classic head and 
face, delicate and refined. The other medal- 
lion, just opposite Stella’s, is said to be Va- 
nessa’s, but this is doubtful. Beneath this 
little temple are two vaults, approached from 
the outside, where a number of types were 
discovered, and where it is said that Swift, 
assisted by Delany, printed, with his own 
hands, the proofs of “ ‘The Legion Club.” A 
small, low door connects Delville grounds 
and the graveyard of Glasnevin church. 
Here, just as you enter, standing half stuck 
in the ground, is a nameless, crooked, dark 
tombstone, overshadowing the spot where 
repose the ashes of Robert Emmet; * and it 
struck me how apt and graphic were the lines 
of Moore’s lyric epitaph on this unfortunate, 
which commence the most beautiful song that 
ever was written or sung— 

“Oh, breathe not his name, let it rest in the 

shade, 

oe cold and unhonored, his ashes are 

aid. 

In this churchyard Dr. John Barret, the 
learned, eccentric, and money-loving Vice- 
Provost of Trinity College, is buried, and the 
poor of Glasnevin were enriched for a time 
by the streams of his posthumous bounty. 
Here, too, repose Delany’s dust, and that of 
his first wife. We have before alluded to his 

most laudatory inscription on her tombstone. 


* My authority for this fact was the present 

roprietor of the place, who most courteously and 

telligently pointed out to us the various points of 
interest at Delville. 
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Swift liked Delville and its master both, yet 
he ridicules it for its size, Lilliputianizing the 
whole concern, and probably he was thinking 
of the Court of Mildendo when he wrote the 
following lines :— 


“ Would you that Delville I describe, 
Believe me, sir, I will not jibe; 
For who could be satyrical 
Upon a thing so very small ? 
You scarce upon the borders enter, 
Before you’re at the very centre. 
A single crow would make it night, 
If o’er your farm he took his flight ; 
Yet in this narrow compass we 
Observe a vast variety. 
Bath, walls, walks, meadows, and parterres, 
Windows and doors and rooms and stairs; 
And hills and vales and woods and fields, 
And hay and grass and cern it yields ; 
All to your haggard brought so cheap in, 
Without the trouble, and mowing or reap- 

sing ; 
A ren sah to say it I’m loath— 
Would shave you and your meadow both. 
Though small your farm, yet here’s a house 
Full laryge enough to entertain a mouse ; 
But where a rat is dreaded more 
Than fueious Caledonian boar ; 
For if ’tis entered by a rat 
There’s no more room to bring the cat. 
A little rivulet seems to steal 
Along a thing youstyle your vale ; 
And this you call your sweet meander, 
Which might be sucked up by a gander. 
Next come I to your kitchen garden, 
here one poor mouse would fare but hard 


in; 
And round the garden is a walk 


No bigger than a tailor’s chalk. 

Thus I compute the space that’s in it— 
A snail creeps o’er it in a minute; 
One lattice makes a shift to squeeze 
Up through a tuft you call your trees ; 
And once again a single rose 

Peeps from a bud that never blows ; 
’Tis vain, then, to expeet its bloom, 
It, cannot bud for want of room. 

In short, in all your country seat 
There’s nothing but yourself is great.” 


If we consider Delany as a writer, we have 
not much to say on his behalf. He is old- 
fashioned and verbose; more learned than 
instructive ; more logical than interesting. 
His Life of David is a heavy, periphrastic bi- 
ography. The bright, flowing, translucent 
stream which comes breaking over and spark- 
ling amidst the silver rocks of Scripture story 
he has turned into an earth and stone reser- 
voir of his own construction, and presents it 
to his readers in the dull surface of his out- 
spread exegesis. In Delany’s arguments 
against Bayle he overshoots the mark, and 
unwittingly impugns the truth of the Scrip- 
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ture narrative. Delany would make David 
an angel; Bayle would degrade him to a 
devil; but the Bible just paints him as a 
man. 

Delany’s works were popular in his day. 
I should think that few read them now. He 
wrote a treatise on Polygamy “by Phileleu- 
therus Dubliniensis,” in which, with many 
words, and not a few syllogisms, he proves 
that white is white, and black is not sky-blue. 
“ Nec Deus intersit,” &c., he forgot the truth 
contained in this saw. His remarks on Swift 
against Lord Orrery’s cavils are generous and 
stringent, and such as might be expected 
from one so strongly attached to the dean as 
Delany was. 

I think Dr. Johnson, when speaking of this 
book, characterizes it as “ veracious.” I have 
never had the courage to read many of De- 
lany’s sermons ; he published fifteen on “ So- 
cial Duties,” and afterwards added five more 
on the opposite vices. At the age of sixty, 
he first preached, and then gave to the world 
a sermon “on the Divine original of Tythes,” 
taking for his text the Tenth Commandment 
— Thou shalt not covet ;” on which it was 
well remarked, that the preacher must have 
displayed more ingenuity than dialectic accu- 
racy, if he could have deduced the. Divine 
original of tithes from this prohibition, De- 
lany wrote other discourses—two against 
duelling, and one on transubstantiation ; and 
also a remarkable treatise on the eternity and 
justness of hell’s torments. But, I should 
say, his name and fame rested more upon the 
traditional and published records which blend 
him up with Swift and Ais coterie, then upon 
the printed products of his own mind. In 
the dean’s society he was ever gratefully 
happy: cordially and spiritedly responding 
to and sympathizing with his eccentricities, 
and paying him.that homage which Swift ex- 
acted as the price of his favor; besides open- 
ing the doors of his comfortable and wealthy 
mansion at all times, for the dean and his lit- 
erary acolytes, who offered incense, to enter 
in, and rest and be happy. The verselets we 
meet scattered through Swift’s works, and at- 
tributed to Delany, are dull, doggerel enough, 
and possess no merit beyond that of having 
called out the wit of Swift in the reply, as the 
heavy iron elicits sparks when brought into 
collision with the flint. 

Delany must have had mental power, or 
Swift would not have indited poetry of a laud- 
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atory nature to him. He must, too, have haa 
moral worth, or Dr. Johnson would not have 
complimented him on his veracity. He ap- 
pears to have been a kind-hearted, genial, 
and generous man ; a scholar, perhaps a little 
pedantic—more educated than intellectual— 
certainly very eccentric; thoroughly original, 
and independent in his modes of acting; in 
private life domestic and loving, and so hos- 
pitable as seriously to impair his fortune, 
which amounted to fully £3,000 a-year, a 
handsome revenue for the days he lived in, 
but which was mostly life income. 

He died in Bath in 1768, when over eighty 
years of age. His wife survived him for 
twenty years ; and was much in the quiet and 
orderly Court of George III., who expressed 
great friendship for her, and evidenced the 
sincerity of his regard by assigning to her a 
life pension of £300 per annum. 

I stood upon an artificial mound, reared 
by the wall of Delville, and overlooking much 
of the neighboring country. The graveyard 
of Glasnevin church was beneath me, and the 
cemetery, distinguished by O’Connell’s monu- 
ment in sight, and an atmosphere peopled by 
shapes from the tomb around me. A sweet 
air and tender light, such as haunts old 
places, broods over and hallows this spot. 
Under me was the dust of Barrett and Em- 
mett, both remarkable Irishmen, yet how dis- 
tinct! Here sleep also the kind Delany and 
his panegyrized wife; in the distance are 
O’Connell’s ashes. Here, in the grounds of 
Delville, amidst the trees, is “'lhe Terrace 
Walk,” planned by Doctor Helsham, and ex- 
ecuted by Delany—where almost all that was 
literary and learned, the wits and the wise of 
that day, whatever, was sparkling and what- 
ever was social in Irish educated society used 
to assemble, and came here successively or 
collectively—as the case and time might be 
—to dine with the doctor, to delight them- 
selves in the society of his distinguished 
guests, and to enjoy the green and leafy ru- 
ralities of Delville. 

“ Libet jacere modo sub antiqua ilice. 

Modo in tenaci gramine. 
Labuntur parvis interim rivis aque ; 
Queruntur in sylvis aves.” 

Hither came Addison, about the year 1717, 
when the place was yet young. At that time 
he was Secretary to the Irish Lord Lieuten- 
ant; and whenever he could steal an hour or 
two from his dry official work at Dublin Cas- 
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tle, he would come to Delville to unbend 
with its pleasant coterie, and forget his own 
Whiggism among so many clever and agree- 
able Tories. Hither came Tickell—his Co- 
Secretary—no small social addition to the 
party, inasmuch as he was lively, agreeable, 
and extremely amiable; a man of note and 
no mean talent, and honored by Swift as a 
correspondent. Here, under Delany's spread- 
ing trees, and on this very Terrace Walk, it 
is said the Muse surprised him one day in a 
happy mood; and “ William and Mary,” one 
of the best ballads in the English language, 
was conceived and produced into the world 
of poetry amidst the shades of Delville. 
Hither came Dan Jackson, of whom little 
more is known than that he was a gentleman 
of birth, and the “victim” against whom 
Swift, Sheridan, and Delany shot off their 
shafts of wit in successive pun, rebus, acrostic, 
and doggerel, which would be most melan- 
choly if not so purely absurd. Hither came 
Dr. Sheridan whenever he could spare time 
from his classics and his classes in Grafton- 
street, or his ditching and draining at Quilca. 
And then no guest was more happy, or more 
“Jentus in umbra,” at Delville than the doc- 
tor. Nor was there any man or mind among 
that large and gifted circle who had the same 
measure of vast and accurate Greek and Ro- 
man scholarship, combined with such fecun- 
dity of natural genius, and ever ready wit 
and racy originality, as this brilliant but most 
unfortunate man: ever the butt and the de- 
light of Swift, who alternately helped him and 
ridiculed him; lampooning him on one occa- 
sion and eulogizing him on another; always 
laughing at him, and yet always loving him, 
as much as one of a nature so cold and stern 
and proud and selfish, could love any other 
of his own sex. .Hither came Stopford, then 
vicar of Finglas, “a man singular for his 
merit, learning, and modesty,” according to 
Swift, and much valued for these qualities by 
“olingbroke and Pulteney. He was a co-fel- 
low* of Delany’s in T.C.D., though his junior 
by some years. He was a gentle and digni- 
fied person, and we have no witticisms nor 

* There is a curious catena—erudite and eccle- 
siastical—in this man’s family. He was a Fellow 
of Trinity College; his son James was a Fellow in 
1758; and his grandson Joseph, afterwards Rector 
of Conwall, was a Fellow in 1790. Then again he 
was Bishop of Cloyne; his nephew, the Hon. 
Thomas Stopford, was Bishop of Cork; and his 


ndson, Dr. Edward Stopford, was Bishop of 
eath only a few years ago. 
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puns of Ais on record, though he produced 
them from others towards himself. Swift 
called him “long-legged Jim” in his dog- 
gerels. Stopford was of anoble family, which 
did not make him less acceptable to the dean 
who worshipped rank. He married his own 
cousin, the Honorable Anne Stopford, to 
which Swift refers jestingly when he says— 
“Bring down Long-shanks Jim, but now I think 
on’t he’s not come from Courtown, I fancy; 


For I heard a month ago that he was down 
there a courting sly Nancy.” 


Hither came Southern, the dramatist, when- 
ever he revisited his natal soil of Ireland, the 
author of “Oroonoko”—the man of whom 
Pope said that 


‘* He came down to raise : 
The price of prologues and of plays,” 


from the large sums he received for his trage- 
dies, some of which John Dryden compared 
to Otway’s for their passion and their pathos, 
Exquisitely spruce and neat in his dress, with 
his lace ruffles and his silver sword, and his 
hot Jacobite politics, and his passion for music, 
and his complexion of mind thoroughly Irish 
in its variety and versatility, shifting “from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe,” and his 
knowledge of London and literary life, he was 
a welcome and desired guest ever by the cir- 
cle at Delville. Hither came Parnell, the au- 
thor of “ The Hermit”—a poem still popular 
in nursery and school-room, and which in our 
juvenile days we remember committing to 
memory, it being considered as a kind of 
rhythmical vade mecum of morality. He was 
Stopford’s predecessor in the living of Fin- 
glas, and died early, a victim to habits induced 
by grief for his wife’s death. Hither came 
also—and all the oftener for the fare was 
good, the wine choice, and the company to his 
taste—Sir Richard Steele, from his neighbor- 
ing villa of Hampstead. Swift loved him not, 
though their politics jumped together, and 
“did not mind conversing with him.” He 
thus speaks of him in a poetical letter to De- 
lany :— 
‘“* Steele, who owned what others writ, 
And flourished by imputed wit.” 

Hither came the Grattans, liberal and learned: 
George Rochfort from Westmeath: and Lud- 
low, a man of wit and fashion: and Matthew 
Ford from the north, an accomplished scholar: 
and hither came Mr. Worrall, whom Swift, 
because his birth was obscure, named Mel- 
chisedek, with as little reverence for the Scrip- 
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ture as delicacy for the man, who was a hu- 
morous and complying character, one of the 
dean’s vicars—like Partridge, a prodigious 
talker—like Parson Adams, a prodigious 
walker, and in many respects well suited for 
the society of Swift. Worrall’s wife, too, was 
attractive and amiable, and helped to enlarge 
the graceful female circle which assembled 
round the mistress of Delany’s house and 
heart, among whom were Rochfort and Lud- 
low’s wives; Mrs. Moore, and the beautiful, 
accomplished, and interesting Stella, accom- 
panied by her duenna and pendant, Mrs. 
Dingley. And hither came The Dean—Dra- 
pier—Bickerstaff, or Gulliver—the Irish “ cer- 
vantes” for humor, or rather the hero he 
paints, now tilting against the windmills of 
conventional pretension and social folly; now 
running a course against the political Yan- 
guesians of what he conceived to be Whiggish 
corruption. The modern “ Rabelais,” with 
greater wit, smaller learning, far more regu- 
larity and perfection of style—for if ever man 
wrote “ English undefiled,” it was Swift—and 
a degree or two less than the Frenchman’s re- 
volting and disgusting coarseness. Enemies 
have written against Swift, and reviled him; 
friends and partisans have deified him; but 
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to a thoughtful posterity his character, in 
its totality and harmony, must ever be indefi- 
nite, because inscrutable; a strange medley; 
an intellectual anomaly; a nature swerving 
between light and darkness; majestic, yet 
mean; half spiritual, half animal; principles 
fused up with passions; dim and doubtful in 
motive; a full volume, half unclasped; a rich 
casket, partially open; a subjective being, to 
be but guessed at; and a psychology, like the 
centre of Australia, unknown, untracked, and 
which has never yet been approached or un- 
derstood. 

And lastly, in summing up this sketch, 1 
would invite the reader to visit our thrice no- 
ble college library, and survey the bust of De- 
lany; and thence proceeding to Delville, lin- 
ger amidst the leafy solitudes he loved, and 
pause before his tomb. 

In the former he will see how Art has writ- 
ten his character in speaking lineaments of 
expressive marble; in the latter, how Nature 
has traced his epitaph, and yearly renews it 
in the green records of his creative taste, his 
love of the simple and the beautiful, and the 
hundred lingering associations which proclaim 
the power he possessed of engaging and re- 
taining the friendship of the wise and the good. 





JERROLD.—It was unfortunate for Jerrold 
that, either from his own infirmities or from the 
necessities of his position, he could only ex- 
pend himself pyrotechnically. His genius I am 
more ready to admit than his wit, though he is 
more celebrated for wit than for genius. His wit 
had not much of real or of rich in it. The pun 
was obvious, but the fun was not abounding. 
He could wound, irritate, madden; but he had 
not the gambol and the grace of exuberant joy. 
To shine as the cleverest of jokers he sacrificed 
much substantial power. Instead of bringing 
his wit up to his genius, he brought his genius 
down to his wit. He tried to be in what he 
wrote, as well as in what he spoke, the spark- 
ling companion. What he wrote had thus too 
often vapidness, as if it had been already used. 
His books were himself at second-hand. In 
them he let off what remained of the fireworks 
next day. Sputtering and flashing in the fog of 
a London forencon, that which had been a mir- 
acie at midnight was a dismal debility, an idi- 
otic incongruity, twelve hours after. Jerrold 
was always extemporizing what should have 
been prepared, and preparing what should have 





been extemporized. He was diffuse when we 
wanted him to be brief, and brief when we 
wanted him to be diffuse. Able to go through 
a good many tricks with his horse Repartee, he 
rode it to death in steeplechases. His gifts 
were opulent and distinctive. He was the echo 
of noone. Neither above nor below his age, he 
discoursed in short, sharp English speech which 
his age could understand. His illustrations 
were extremely original, apposite, and inge- 
nious. Chiefly in his ready surrender of him- 
self to current sentimentalities were his cockney 
limitations and his cockney affectations shown. 
He forgot his sentimentalities, however, when 
grand emotions came to rousehim. Forth then 
he thundered, all his fireworks forgotten. His 
other merits apart, he kept alive in the people’s 
soul a vigorous feeling of nationality. Thus 
was he perhaps of more fruitful service to Eng- 
land than if he had cultivated himself, as an 
artist, more calmly and more at leisure. The 
more his works were ephemeral, the less ephe- 
meral was his work. Let England honor him 
among her patriots.— Critic. 
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From Household Words. 
HER FIRST APPEARANCE. 

Tue Hothams were left orphans — the 
brother at twenty-two, the sister at twenty- 
one years of age—but their desolation was by 
no means extreme: it was tempered to them, 
as the Reverend Applepy Swete observed, by 
a considerable sum of money in the Three 
per Cents. Besides, the girl found in Ceeil 
Hotham at once a parent anda brother; more 
devoted to her happiness than a lover ; for his 
devotion exceeded that of a wooing time: it 
lasted for life. 

Even if one had not been related to her, it 
would have been quite possible to have be- 
come exceedingly fond of Nina Hotham ;-as 
Mr. Swete, the curate of Brentfell, where she 
lived, proved. Swete was not a strong-minded 
young person, but he was very honest and 
well meaning, and the living would be his 
own as soon as the then rector (who was 
eighty-two) should be removed from what was 
denominated, more technically than literally, 
his present sphere of usefulness. The old 
gentleman had indeed been put in at seventy- 
four by Mr. Swete’s father, the patron, as a 
warming-pan for his son, and he had already 
taken five years longer to keep the place warm 
than was expected of him. Still, it was plain 
that he could not persist in such annoying 
conduct much longer, and Mr. Applepy 
Swete’s expectations were—since the living 
was a good one—proportionately excellent. 
Nina liked him well enough, though not pas- 
sionately, and her brother Cecil, seeing that, 
was, in consequence, his warm friend and sup- 
porter ; for, if her opinion of the young divine 
had been unfavorable, he would have been his 
determined and uncompromising foe. 

It is probable that Nina—she was fair, tall, 
and blue-eyed, with a carriage like that of a 
princess, and a will 9f her own to match— 
would have become Mrs. Swete, and lived and 
died the wife of a country rector, had it not 
been for a circumstance no less trifling than 
that of an acting charade. 

It was winter; and, at the hall where the 
old squire, who was king at Brentfell, lived, a 
large party had assembled, among whom were 
the Hothams. Private theatricals were a 
novelty in that part of the country, and such 

. acting even as the guests attempted—which 
partook more of the nature of tableaux vivants 
than any thing else—aroused immense en- 
thusiasm in the locality, and attracted more 
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spectaters than the double drawing-room could 
easily hold. Nina Hotham, magnificently at- 
tired, and imitating the silence as well as the 
attitude of some sublime statue, made a pro- 
found impression. Accustomed from her 
youth to a country life, and knowing nothing 
of the world in these volumes of the unreal, 
misealled of the imagination, the poor girl 
became intoxicated with this partial and un- 
reasoning applause. In it, her fancy caught 
the herald notes of a burst of triumphant ac- 
claim, which was to sweep perhaps, one day, 
through the length and breadth of England; 
of Europe; of the world, The calling of the 
actress, she had often thought, was a some- 
thing little less than divine, and now she had 
the exquisite pleasure of persuading herself, 
and of being persuaded, that that high privi- 
lege was her own by natural right. Vain, in- 
dulged, and accustomed to no other influence 
than that of her own impulses, this young 
gentlewoman—brought up in affluence, and 
imbued with the usual social prejudices— 
nevertheless found herself stage-struck. 

The Reverend Applepy Swete had not 
hailed very eagerly the appearance of his in- 
tended as-Rowena, the Saxon Princess, in a 
charade ; but when he discovered that, in con- 
sequence of the success of that Mystery, it 
had been determined that the last scene of 
the play of Othello was to be represented, the 
part of Desdemona by Miss Nina Hotham, 
the young curate looked almost as black as 
the Moor himself. 

“I do trust, Nina,” he urged, with sup- 
pressed feeling, “that you will think again 
of this.” 

“TI mean to do so,” replied the girl, who 
was annoyed that the only eyes which had 
not beamed admiration, the only hands which 
had not spoken approval, on the evening of 
her recent triumph, were those of Mr. Ap- 
plepy Swete ; “ the part requires considerable 
thought, sir.” 

“Nina,” he said earnestly, “ do not answer 
me thus. You and I, as I hope and trust 
with all my heart, are, at no very distant 
period, to be one, as man and wife. Our 
interests, our sympathies, our actions, are to 
be similar and united. If I suffered you to 
take this highly imprudent and unbecoming 
step (I cannot apply a term less strong to 
your acting in such a scene with such a man 
as Colonel Chowler) without reproof, you 
might, in after life, reasonably reproach me 
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for an unwonted harshness; since, as your 
husband, I should not surely—” 

“Silence, sir,” interrupted the embryo tra- 
gédienne, imperiously, “ you are going too 
fast. I thank you for the warning you have 
given me of what I am to expect as your wife. 
You have not a good temper. ‘This bloody 
passion ’—that’s what I have to say to the 
Colonel—‘ shakes your very frame. These 
are portents. Have mercy upon me. Kill 
me to-morrow, let me live to-day.’ Most 
reverend signor, you are very terrible !” 

“Tf you do act that scene,” cried the curate 
solemnly, and certainly in a rage, “ you and I, 
Miss Hotham, never speak of love again.” 

That five minutes of irritating conversation 
probably altered the whole tenor of a couple 
of human lives. The lady persevered in her 
determination to play Desdemona, and the 
young clergyman, upon his part, kept his 
word. . 

If the charade was a success, the plat was a 
tremendous hit indeed. The gallant colonel, 
handled the sofa cushion as if he had, all his 
life, done nothing else but smother people 
with that implement; and, as for Desdemona, 
she, according to universal testimony, was 
well nigh faultless: her skin looked whiter 
than snow, and smoother than the monumental 
alabaster ; while her tones—except upon one 
occasion when she got the tassel of the cushion 
into her mouth—were Desdemona’s own. 
When she desired to be commended to her 
kind lord, and died forgiving him so sweetly, 
with an “ Oh, farewell,” upon her closing lips 
there was not one dry eye in the double draw- 
ing-room. 

This second tiiumph put an end to what 
few prudent reflections yet remained to Nina 
with regard to her becoming an actress. Her 
admiring brother protested, from the bottom 
of his heart, that she was the most perfect 
Desdemona that ever played, and that she 
would make her fortune in a fortnight, if she 
were only to go upon the stage, 

“T am glad to hear you say so much, my 
dearest Cecil,” was the girl’s delighted answer. 
“T feel the power within me. It has been 
slumbering long indeed; but now is all the 
stronger for its rest. I have made up my 
mind, dear brother, to become an actress—to 
immortalize myself—aye,” she added, in her 
deepest notes; but not until after a little 
pause, “ and you, also, Cecil.” 


Cecil Hotham shuddered. He had the 
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most unbounded faith in his sister’s powers; 
but all his instincts rallied round his precon- 
ceived opinions of the stage, in arms against 
this scheme. He knew his sister well enough 
to feel that it was something more than an 
idea of the moment engendered by excitement 
and success; and he knew himself too wel: . 
not to doubt his own ability to persuade her 
to abandon the resolve. 

“ Remember, Nina, whom you shipwreck 
by this course,” he urged; “ poor Swete now 
dreams that you are his—” 

“Not now,” she cried, “we are not to 
speak of love again. He has told me that [ 
shall not act on the stage. SHALL not! I 
am glad to think that I, have escaped the 
man. But he shall hear of me, as all the 
world shall hear; and you, my Cecil, brother 
—now that all familiar faces will be set 
against me—you alone, I look to now for 
help.” 

They two had many more conversations of 
this nature. There was endless talk and 
oceans of advice, and almost universal cen- 
sure poured upon them from all sides, as 
well. But the end was, that Nina had her 
way. 

Their comfortable Brentfell home was let; 
and, since it was of course absolutely neces- 
sary that a tragic star of such a magnitude 
should make its first appearance in the 
metropolitan firmament, the Hothams re- 
moved to London. 

Nina went through a course of training in 
elocution and deportment, with a patience 
hardly to have been expected of her; and, in 
six month’s time, was pronounced by her 
theatrical Coach (a gentleman at the very.top 
of his profession) as perfect as art could 
make her—which indeed was true. 

While she continued to occupy herself in 
the study of various characters—each of 
which, however, was the most ambitious in its 
particular piece—Cecil set every wheel within 
his reach in motion, to provide her with a 
suitable engagement. With money and 
friends in plenty, her position was of course 
afar more favorable one than that of many, 
a more gifted débutante. Still she did not 
find the thing she sought. More than one 
manager of this and that great house had 
interviews with the young lady at her private 
residence without the expected offer of the 
position of first tragédienne being made. 
They saw her, and were charmed. Her face, 
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her figure, her carriage, her action even 
delighted them; but the words themselves 
were often wanting, and the sense of them it 
had been out of the power of the theatrical 
Coach (who, perhaps, did not know it himself) 
to convey. 

Nina grew sad and heart-sick at the lack 
of generous enthusiasm in these personages ; 
whom she had pictured to herself all eager to 
secure her for their own. Cecil was indignant 
beyond measure at their ignorance and want 
of taste. 

“These persons who have the leading 
theatres,” said he, kissing away her tears, 
“are given up to particular styles; to me- 
chanical and steregtyped characters ; to wo- 
men more like lay-figures than actresses. 
They know absolutely nothing of genius. 
They do not understand the language of Na- 
ture, even when they hear it spoken by one 
so noble as yourself. It is the people only 
who have the power to put you upon your 
rightful throne. You shall appear at some 
minor house under an assumed name; and 
afterwards, when your success is proclaimed 
by the public voice, these mistrustful men 
will be ready enough to open their doors to 
my own Nina.” ; 

Accordingly, it was not long before a lesser 
monarch of the stage paid a business visit to 
the disengaged young lady; approved her 
speech as well as her action, her delineation 
of passion, and her majestic method of cross- 
ing the room. Finally, in offering her the 
leading part at his theatre during the ensuing 
month, he promised to respect the secret of 
her name until an enthusiastic public would 
be denied the revelation no longer. — 

“ And now that you have made your busi- 
ness arrangements with my future proprie- 
tor,” said Nina, with laughing eyes and radi- 
ant countenance, as her brother returned 
from an interview with their visitor, “do 
pray, dear brother, tell me how much I may 
be worth per week.” 

“ Well, love,” replied Cecil, with hesitation, 
“considering that you are entirely unknown 
and quite .nexperienced; that you have not 
the great theatrical lineage which some pos- 
sess to give an interest to your débit; that 
(I am only quoting the manager’s words, you 
know) you have no decidedly original read- 
ings of any well-known—” 

“Am I worth nothing?” interrupted the 
girl, passionately. “ What does all this tend 





to? Was the man lying to my face ten 
minutes ago ? ” 

“No, Nina, no,” stammered her brother; 
“but the offer seemed so small, so insignifi- 
cant, that I scarcely liked to come to it. Fif- 
teen pounds a-week. It would be positively 
distressing, were it not so ridiculous; but 
Siddonses, O’Neills, and Nina Hothams must 
begin, you see, even upon a trifle.” 

She tossed her head and pouted a little at 
this intelligence ; but presently left the room 
to pursue her studies, in her natural high 
spirits. Cecil stood looking at the door 
through which she had departed, with lov- 
ing bat melancholy eyes. He: had schooled 
the manager in the part he was to play with 
Nina before he saw her, and his subsequent 
business arrangements with that gentleman 
had been different indeed from that which 
he had represented them. 

“TI think I was right,” he mused; “I 
trust I was right. To have told her the 
miserable truth—that I have had to pay fif- 
teen pounds a-week for the privilege of her 
being permitted to act—would have gone well 
nigh to kill her. After next month, too, all 
these things will be changed. Such beauty, 
such grace, such genius, cannot remain long 
unappreciated by any who have eyes and 
ears.” 

At the little transpontine theatre the effect 
of this pecuniary-dramatic arrangement was 
tremendous. The first tragic lady, who had 
to become the second tragic lady at once, 
enacted a little extemporaneous tragedy upon 
her own account by going into hysterics. 
The second and third tragic ladies were each 
proportionally indignant at being unceremoni- 
ously thrust down a peg apiece in the dra- 
matic scale. The sentiments of the whole 
corps of female artistes can be only paralleled 
by those of the military, when the highest 
step is not allowed, for some unexplained 
reason, to go in the regiment. The male 
actors protested in soothing tones that they 
would scorn to act with the interloper ; or, if 
they were obliged to do so, that they would 
act exceedingly ill. 

Accordingly—for to this universal jealousy 
of his sister’s position, poor Cecil always 
ascribed the catastrophe—when the nameless 
tragédienne made Her First Appearance at 
the transpontine theatre, no failure had ever 
been so complete, on either side of the Thames, 
There was pretty general applause when she 
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made her first majestic appearance ; but, from 
the moment when she began to speak, until 
she closed her eyes in mimic death, the Noes 
had it. 

_ The second night was not so completely 
unfortunate as the first; only because there 
were not so many people in the house to ex- 
press disapprobation, On the third night 
the deposed first tragic lady of the theatre 
resumed her sway. 

It would be painful to narrate in detail, 
how, at this and that inferior theatre, Nina 
Hotham attempted again and again to assert 
her fancied pre-eminence, and always in vain ; 
how hundreds of pounds were spent on this 
costly whim of hers, although her brother 
never had the heart to tell her the truth; 
and how he himself never lost his loving 
faith in her; but believed that the world 
would welcome her, one day, yet. Peevish 
and fretful at the slightest cross, as she had 
ever been, she now began to pine under this 
great reverse. Her vanity, so far from being 
crushed by these repeated disappointments, 
grew ranker and wilder than ever ; stretching 
out its too luxuriant tendrils on all sides, and 
finding nothing to support them, anywhere. 
It really seemed as if the glare of the foot- 
lights and the breath of popular applause 
were as light and air to her, and that, both 
being denied her, she must perish. 

Cecil Hotham, knowing so much better 
than she did, in what light estimation her 
talents had been held, was yet so blinded 
with admiration for her as to determine to 
risk his all in one more grand attempt to 
get her a public hearing. One of the two 
great London theatres being advertised to be 
let, for a certain time, this good young man— 
sensible enough in ordinary circumstances 
wherein his sister was not concerned, but 
about as fitted for the part of manager of 
such an establishment as the Vicar of Wake- 
field—resolved to undertake the management 
of it. Matters were the more difficult and 
unfavorable for him, insomuch as all things 
were made subservient to the interests of 
Nina. The stars who chanced just then to 
be not fixed, were excluded from his com- 
pany lest they should dim his sister’s bright- 
ness; but the minor constellations exacted 
from him the pay of their superiors. They 
were not going to do second business (how 
indignantly poor Nina echoed that word!) 
to a person without an established name, un- 
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less they were well compensated for that 
humiliation, 

In spite of the two theatrical agents in his 
employment, or, perhaps, because of them, 
the young manager paid double, the usual 
head-money for every recruit in his enormous 
corps dramatique. 

However, the plan of the campaign was in 
the end arranged, and the object of all his 
preparations at last placed in a position to 
wear the crown of triumph she had so long 
desired. 

Nina Hotham’s name in letters of all the 
colors in the rainbow, and bigger than the 
poor girl herself, wearied the metropolitan 
eye wheresoever it fell. The newspapers 
proclaimed to the whole country, including 
the little world round Brentfell, how the 
ambitious débutante had chosen one of the 
first characters in the range of British 
drama in which to make her appearance 
upon the first stage in Europe, on that day 
fortnight. Nina Hotham had selected no 
less a part for herself than that of Lady 
Macbeth. 

The hour to which brother and sister had 
looked forward with a secret suspense that 
was almost agony, at length arrived. The 
vast theatre was densely crowded from floor 
to ceiling. Puffing had done its work. 
Vague rumors also of failure at other places, 
and under a feigned name, had got about, 
and excited curiosity to the utmost. A great 
number of her private friends, too, were 
there; besides at least five hundred hands, 
which, if they did not applaud, ought to be 
ashamed of themselves, since they had been 
admitted by orders, and upon that very con- 
dition. 

In the third tier, far back in the darkness 
of a private box, sat the Reverend Applepy 
Swete, now rector of Brentfell; who, for all 
his hasty words and rigid resolves, had an 
interest in the fate of the heroine of the 
night only second to that felt by one other. 
The ocean of murmurous talk in that vast 
concourse ebbed and flowed about him, bring- 
ing her beloved name upon its almost every 
wave. He had behaved violently to her, he 
now thought, and too rigidly. Perhaps her 
haughty spirit had been even driven into 
its present course by his harsh words. He it 
was, not she, who was to blame. He had 
need to offer her reparation as well as for- 
giveness. 
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All sounds suddenly died away as the cur- 
tain rose upon the new heath scenery that had 
been painted, regardless of expense, for the 
present occasion. The witches prophesied ; 
the Thanes did every thing that was expected 
of them ; but Mr. Swete had neither eyes nor 
ears for them. ‘ 

A room within Macbeth’s castle at Inver- 
ness, A pause, wherein you might have 
heard a pin drop, and then a roar of applause 
which shook the house. Nina Hotham was 
in the centre of the stage, magnificent, 
majestic; the object upon which the eyes of 
thousands were concentrated. The letter 
from Macbeth was in her hand, from which 
she ought to have already spoken the first 
sentence. Another roar of applause. Still 
Nina spoke not one single syllable, nor was 
she fated to speak : her faculties were numbed ; 
her tongue powerless; her limbs immovable. 
She was paralyzed by stage-fright. Applause, 
mingled with disapprobation, succeeded: then 
disapprobation only. Finally, the curtain de- 
scended upon the voiceless Lady Macbeth in 
a perfect storm of hisses. 

Even Cecil Hotham knew that Nina’s chance 
as a favorite of the public was now gone for- 
ever. The final opportunity thus lost, had 


cost—with the previous expenses upon her 
account—nearly all their fortune. Neverthe- 
less, not a word of sorrow, and far less of re- 
proach, did he ever utter. After paying every 
farthing that they owed, he left his expensive 
residence, and removed with her toa suburban 
lodging ; their Brentfell house having been 


sold. A room was appropriated in their 
humble home for the vast assemblage of the- 
atrical properties which now seemed to form 
her sole comfort. It was her melancholy de- 
light to catalogue these relics of what she 
was wont to consider her palmy time; to 
array nerself in the most gorgeous mimic 
vestments; to represent to her own satisfac- 
tion still the characters which she was never 
destined to perform before others. 

The Hothams courted obscurity ; and, like 
all who have got through their property, and 
lived only for themselves or for each other, 
they easily obtained it. Only one visitor was 
ever seen to enter their door. ‘The Reverend 
Applepy Swete came to place his heart at the 
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disposal of Nina, in spite of all that had come 
and gone. She received him very kindly, and 
indeed with a greater appearance of affection 
than she had at any time exhibited towards 
him ; but it was only to dismiss him forever. 
Anxiety, disappointment, and, more than all, 
disgrace, had undermined the poor girl’s con- 
stitution to an extent that no physician could 
remedy. She had only a few months in 
which to live,—and she knew it. She told 
him this, with an earnestness against which 
he did not dare to hope. 

She found it much harder to persuade her 
brother—always anxious to believe pleasant 
things about her—that her case was indeed 
so bad; but, at last, even he was brought to 
believe it. 

“Tf I had years and years to live, dear 
Cecil,” cried she one day when she had grown 
very weak and ill, “they would be -all too 
short to prove how grateful my heart feels to 
you: it has been a selfish, foolish, blinded 
heart, all along, I fear.” 

“ Hush, hush!” he whispered, fondly. “1 
have done nothing which my judgment has 
not approved. To me you are as great a8 
you are dear. We have done with all that 
now, but only yesterday, when you spoke 
those noble words as a queen should speak 
them, and looked every inch a queen, and 
felt—” 

“Hush, hush, dear brother,” she murmured 
“no more of this, Iwill act no part with 
my own Cecil again. You have been de- 
ceived, and I have deceived myself. We two 
have both been wrong: you through love and 
I through shameful vanity. I am no actress, 
and no genius; have no wisdom, power, nor 
truth. I am a poor, weak, sinful girl, who 
has ruined the kindest brother the world ever 
saw.” 

Yet, when Nina died, her brother missed 
not only Nina, but a being of infinite radiance, 
knowledge, skill. He never lost his faith in 
her, dead or alive. And when he died him- 
self—which was not long afterwards—the 
effects belonging to him which were found 
most religiously preserved, tied up and sealed, 
were certain monstrous boxes filled with the- 
atrical gewgaws. 
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AMERICANIZING ENGLAND. 


THE great cry against the Parliamentary 
Reform proposed by Mr. Bright, in England, 
is that bp wishes to Americanize England. 
At a large meeting held at Manchester, De- 
cember 13th, Mr. Bright replied to this charge 
as follows :— 


“ But still I know exactly how we shall be 
met—‘ You are going to Americanize us.’ 
{Laughter.] Nothing is so dreadful to an 
Englishman who is thinking of emigrating 
across the Atlantic as that we should be Amer- 
icanized in England. [Laughter.] That is 
a phrase coined by some cunning knave— 
{laughter]—intended to catch a good A 
very simple dupes, and no doubt it will catch 
some of them; but I should like to ask these 
gentlemen whether representation is not an 
English custom and an English principle. 
They were Englishmen who first took it to 
the United States. [Cheers.] It is said that 
wherever an Englishman goes, just as he 
takes with him his white skin he takes with 
him the foundation of representative institu- 
tions. He has taken them already to the 
Cape; he is already as busy as possible in 
building up four or five monarchical republics 
in Australia; he has carried the representa- 
tive system to Canada; he carries it wherever 
he goes. Why, the bill of 1832 was a desper- 
ate measure in the direction of Americanizing 
us. It took some boroughs where twelve 
members of a corporation returned the mem- 
bers to Parliament, and it gave the suffrage 
to some five thousand of the people. Was 
not that Americanizing such boroughs with a 
vengeance? [Laughter.] The more you ex- 
tend your representation the more, of course, 
you become like that systematic and theoreti- 
cally perfect representation which exists in the 
United States. [Hear, hear.] Why, we have 
come now toa pretty pass in this country, 
and it is curious how free countries, and coun- 
tries that we deem not free, often exhibit just 
the same kind of thing atthe same time. You 
know that lately a most distinguished French- 
man wrote a pamphlet about a debate in the 
English Parliament. He was charmed with 
the freedom of debate, with the absence of all 
kind of difficulty in expressing our opinions. 
He went away full of this impression, and he 
wrote a pamphlet in burning words, describ- 
ing what he had seen in England, and, by in- 
ference of course, saying something that was 
not very palatable to those who are the pres- 
ent directors of the government in France. 
Well, what was done? It was found out that 
it was an indictable offence, and the advocate 
for the prosecution said in so many words, 
‘You praised England, and in doing so you 
humiliated France.’ (Cheers.] An humble 
individual like myself comes before his con- 
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stituents, and he finds a nation of twenty or 
thirty millions, chiefly of Englishmen, on the 
other side of the Atlantic. He finds there, 
with some small exceptions in two or three of 
the Transatlantic cities, which are more Ger- 
man and Irish than American, in all the free 
states law and order and security for property 
equal to that which is found in any other 
country in the world. [Cheers.] He says 
that to his constituents; he is indicted for its 
they do not inflict upon him so many pounds 
fine and so many months’ imprisonment, but 
some scores of writers for the press—men who, 
some of them, pretend to be in favor of liberty 
in England, but men who, if they were dressed 
in the garb that most becomes them, would 
be dressed in plush [loud laughter and cheer- 
ing]—these men assail me, and, probably, if 
I were in France and they were in France 
also, would do their best to indict and prose- 
cute me. One word more upon this—I have 
said over and again that perhaps I am the 
very last man in England who would propose 
any institution here because I found it else- 
where. I am not insensible to some things 
that appear to me to be errors in principle— 
some that are errors in practice—in the con- 
stitution and the customs of the United States, 
but I protest against our being shut up to 
take nothing from America but cotton, and 
rice, and tobacco [laughter and cheers], and, 
in fact we do take a good many other things. 
I am told that my friend Mr. Platt, a member 
of a very eminent firm in this neighborhood, 
has a wonderful machine from America with 
which to make bricks. We know that the 
agriculture of this country has been greatly 
advantaged by the importation of reaping 
machines from America. We know that 
those persons who are going about so appre- 
hensive of innovation have particular reason 
to be delighted with America, because they 
have received from that country the invention 
of the revolver. [Laughter.] At this mo- 
ment, in the government small-arms establish- 
ment at Enfield, they have patent machinery 
from America for making gun-stocks, They 
can turn outa gun-stock, I am told, in twenty- 
two minutes fit for the barrel—what a dread- 
ful thing to think of !—[laughter]—and I am 
sure that Mr. Miles, if his Protectionist prin- 
ciples have not long ago deserted him, will be 
horrified to hear that they have actually 
brought Americans over to show the English 
how to work them [continued laughter] ; but 
there is much more behind. The Times, the 
Morning Star, the Daily Telegraph, and the 
leading newspaper in this district, the Man- 
chester Daily Examiner, with, I believe, two 
or three of the widely circulated London 
weekly papers, are all printed on machines 
which were either made in America, or being 
made in this country, were made upon the 
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American patent. [Cheers.] Further than 
this, don’t you remember that the gentry—the 
West Enders, including even the ladies—have 
been subscribing’ ten guineas apiece to invite 
a clever farmer from Ohio to show them how 
to tamea horse? [Loud laughter and cheers. } 
Any thing but politics—[renewed laughter ;] 

you may delight yourselves with their charm- 
ing poets, if you like—with Bryant, Whittier, 
and Longfellow; you may interest and in- 
struct yourself by their great historians, Ban- 
croft, Prescott, and Motley—but if you ask 
how free, popular institutions are working 
among your own countrymen on the Ameri- 
can continent, you are denounced as unpatri- 
otic, and at any rate treasonable to the House 
of Lords. [Cheers and laughter.] But I am 
not without great examples in this country. I 
will read, if you will allow me, a passage 
which was particularly galling to those gen- 
tlemen. From a report of my speech in Bir. 
mingham, I said, generally, in all the sover- 
eign and independent states of America, there 
is a franchise as wide as that which 1 have 
proposed to-night. There is an exact and 
equal limit of members to the electors, and 
there is throughout many of the states the 
pau of the ballot; yet in America we 

nd law, order, and property secure, and a 
cape in the enjoyment of physical com- 

orts and abundance such as are not known to 
the great body of the people of this country, 
and which have never been known in any 
country in any age of the world before. Now, 
Lord John Russell, a short time ago, was at 
Liverpool, at a meeting of the Social Science 
Association, and he made a speech, many 
parts of which, I think, were most admirable 
and instructive. He referred to America in 
two particulars, and showed how, in the states 
of New York and Louisiana, the laws had 
been codified and simplified. He said that 
with a few days’ study a man might make 
himself perfectly acquainted with the laws 
with regard to land and landed property. 
Lord John Russell, who was not afraid to 
look abroad on a question of this kind, said 
the did not see why an old country should be 
tormented with a system which was unneces- 
sary, and which it was found so advantageous 
to dispense with in a new country. The 





noble lord said, ‘ It is education which enables 
the United States of America to proceed in 
their wonderful career, upheld by the most 
popular institutions, without serious disturb- 
ance of law and order.’ [Loud cheers.] I 
will also quote another nobleman—a most 
estimable man, too—a man who has in his 
time done great justice to thé people and in- 
stitutions of the United States—the Earl of 
Carlisle. [Cheers.] Eight years ago, when 
the state of America was fresh in his mind, 
he delivered a lecture from which I have taken 
two extracts, Speaking of the elections in 
that country he says: ‘ Elections may seem 
the universal business, the topic and _passion 
of life, but they are, at least with but few ex- 
ceptions, carried on without any approach to 
tumult, rudeness or disorder; those which I 
happened to see were the most sedate, unim- 
passioned processes I can imagine. In the 
free states, at least, the people at large bear 
an active, and, I believe, on the whole, a use- 
ful part in all the concerns of internal govern- 
ment and practical daily life.’ And then, 
speaking of the condition of the people, he 
said—and you will note how far it corrobo- 
rates, how far it extends, even, what I said— 
‘The feature which is the most obvious, and 
probably the most inevitable, is the nearly 
entire absence—certainly of the appearance 
in a great degree—of the reality. In no part 
of the world, I imagine, is there so much gen- 
eral comfort among the bulk of the people, 
and a gushing abundance struck me as the 
permanent character of the land ;’ and then, 
with his own generous sympathy, he went on 
to say, ‘It is not easy to describe how far 
this consideration goes to brighten the face 
of nature, and give room for its undisturbed 
enjoyment.’ I cannot, of course, help the 
fact that Lord Carlisle for a moment has fallen 
into rather a foolish panic since I undertook 
to address my constituents at Birmingham. 
I can assure him that I do not wish to intro- 
duce American institutions here; but I want 
to argue this point, that the people of Eng- 
land are now in a condition in which it would 
be just to them and safe for all classes in the 
country that they should be widely intrusted 
with the possession of the elective franchise. 
[Loud cheers. ] 





“ Gorne THE WHOLE Hoc.” 

** As when two bores, with rancling malice melt, 
Their gory sides fresh bleeding fiercely frett ; 
Til breathlesse both themselves aside retire, 

. Where, foming wrath, their cruell tuskes they 

wett, : 
And trample th’ earth, the whiles they may 
respire : 





Then backe to fight againe, new breathed and 
entire.” 
Faerie Queene, Book 1. Canto v1. stanza 44. 
Is this the origin of the phrase, “to go the 
whole hog?” And, if so, why is “hog” the 
word used instead of “boar”? %—Notes and 


Queries. 
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